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Report  from  Washingt 


Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 


HBy  John  Hazen, 

*T^HE  Second  Session  ot  the  83rd 
Congress  has  every  indication  at 
this  writing  of  being  one  of  the  most 
[jerplexing  for  retailers  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  II.  Proposals 
for  a  national  sales  tax,  the  rejjeal  of 
the  retail  exemption  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  revamp¬ 
ing  of  our  foreign  trade  and  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  aiid  the  issue  of  restrictions  on 
the  size  and  weight  of  parcel  post 
packages  are  but  a  few  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  as  we  see  them  now. 

Taxes.  Since  early  summer  the  air  has 
Iteen  filled  with  plans  for  changing 
drastically  our  general  tax  program. 
Personal  income  tax  rates  were  re¬ 
duced  by  10  per  cent  on  January  first 
and  the  expiration  of  the  excess  prof¬ 
its  tax  caused  a  drop  in  revenues  that 
the  .Administration  hopes  will  be 
picked  up  by  a  new  tax  program. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  predict 
what  will  happen,  there  seems  to  be 
a  possibility  that  sales  taxes  as  such 
will  have  a  difficult  time.  However, 
there  is  evidence  that  many  members 
of  C^ongress  would  vote  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  present  retail  excises  to  about 
10  jjer  cent  and  add  clothing  and  fur¬ 
niture  to  the  list  for  a  period  that  will 
be  termed  “emergency.”  This  idea 
has  political  appeal,  but  tax  experts 
in  retailing  feel  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
compromise.  Sentiment  is  growing  for 
leaving  present  retail  excises  “as  is” 
until  the  problem  can  be  studied  care¬ 
fully. 

Labor.  Time  is  running  out  for  those 
who  would  revise  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 


in  a  drastic  fashion.  'I'he  Washington 
grapevine  has  it  that  the  .Administra¬ 
tion  is  losing  out  in  its  campaign  for 
many  changes  in  the  Act  and  may 
offer  a  higher  minimum  wage  and  re- 
|jeal  of  exemptions  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  as  a  trade  to 
labor.  First  on  the  list  of  exemptions 
would  be  that  awarded  to  retailing 
because  of  its  purely  local  nature. 

When  the  FLS.A  was  first  passed  it 
provided  for  a  25-cent  minimum. 
Through  gradual  stages  the  rate  has 
lieen  increased  to  75  cents  an  hour 
and  now  it  seems  that  the  .Administra¬ 
tion  is  shooting  for  a  $1  minimum. 
Secretary  of  Labor  .Mitchell,  in  ad- 
tlressing  the  CIO  convention  recently, 
said,  “I  do  not  believe  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  type  of  floor  under  our 
national  wage  structure  that  a  pros¬ 
perous  America  wants  and  must  have. 
We  are  working  hard  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  present  minimum.” 

Coupled  with  the  threat  upon  re¬ 
tailing’s  exemption  is  the  possibility 
that  the  production  groups  may  go 
along  with  an  increase  in  minimum 
rates  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
.Act  in  trade  for  the  repeal  or  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  which  con¬ 
trols  minimum  w'ages  on  government 
contracts.  .All  this  adds  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  the  threat  to  retailing. 

The  third  leg  of  labor’s  demand 
has  to  do  with  a  so-called  “guaranteed 
annual  wage.”  This  proposal  has  been 
made  for  several  years,  but  this  year 
more  effort  is  being  put  behind  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  assure  the  workers 
of  the  nation  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage.  This  device  would  maintain  a 
worker’s  pay  for  one  year,  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  level,  in  the  event  he  w’as  laid  off. 
The  worker  would  be  paid  by  his  em¬ 
ployer  out  of  funds  that  would  be  set 
up  for  the  purjjose.  Payments  would 


lie  reduced  by  the  amount  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  received  by  the 
worker.  Management  feels  that 
“GAW,”  as  this  new  gimmick  has  been 
termed,  would  be  too  costly  for  indi¬ 
vidual  businesses  and  that  workers 
would  have  little  incentive  to  go  back 
to  work  if  they  could  continue  to  be 
idle  for  a  year  at  regular  pay. 

Foreign  Aid  and  Trade.  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  most  complex  issues  facing 
the  Administration.  There  is  an  all- 
out  eitort  developing  to  cut  foreign 
aid  to  the  bone  in  1954.  How  to  in¬ 
duce  greater  trade  to  take  up  the  slack 
that  would  be  caused  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  direct  aid  is  the  $6  billion- 
question.  Several  plans  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  that  will  be  explored  in  these 
columns  as  they  develop. 

Parcel  Post.  Everything  seems  cleared 
now  for  early  consideration  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Broyhill’s  bill,  H.  R.  2685, 
which  would  rejieal  the  present  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  size  and  weight  of 
parcel  post  packages.  If  you  have  any 
facts  or  figures  detailing  the  effects  of 
these  restrictions,  NRDG.A  would  like 
to  have  them  to  pass  on  to  Congress. 

Round-Up.  The  .Administration’s  econ¬ 
omy  drive  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 
There  are  some  150,000  less  federal 
employees  now  than  in  September  of 
last  year.  More  are  leaving  each 
month.  .  .  .  Sentiment  for  freezing  the 
Social  Security  rate  at  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  is  growing.  .  .  .  GI’s  will 
get  $211  million  in  insurance  divi¬ 
dends  in  1954.  .  .  .  Congressmen  are 
watching  any  moves  that  might  do 
damage  to  the  BLS  index.  In  this  cate¬ 
gory  come  sales  taxes.  Increasing  the 
index  would  cause  labor  contracts  to 
be  revised  upward,  the  same  to  farm 
parity  prices. 


Good  Management 

rWlHE  conditions  under  which  retail- 
*  ers  will  operate  during  the  next  six 
months  are  unanimously  described  as 
acutely  competitive.  But,  as  reports 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  show,  stores  are 
reasonably  optimistic  about  their  vol¬ 
ume  prospects.  They  are  less  worried 
about  a  slackening  of  sales  than  about 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  expenses  in 
line;  and  some  retailers  who  foresee 
volume  increases  expect  their  profits 
to  drop  at  the  same  time.  Controllers’ 
Congress  figures  (up  to  October  31) 
show  that  while  retail  gross  margin 
has  been  improving,  expenses  have 
been  rising  just  as  quickly.  The  ex¬ 
pense  problem  is  one  that  can  really 
be  solved  only  by  far-reaching  changes 
in  present  retail  operations.  In  the 
long-range  program  issued  this  month 
by  NRDGA’s  Committee  on  Dynamic 
Retailing  in  the  Modern  Economy, 
many  of  the  recommendations  are  spe¬ 
cifically  directed  at  expense  reduction. 
They  suggest  changes  in  services,  in 
selling  systems  and  in  store  organiza¬ 
tion,  all  designed  to  compensate  for 
rising  costs. 

While  retailers  generally  feel  that 
good  management  can  weather  any 
mild  downturn  in  business,  some 
of  the  conditions  they  have  to  meet 
won’t  yield  to  good  management 
alone.  One  such  situation  is  discount 
selling.  The  full  extent  of  this 
"bootleg”  competition  is  shown  in  a 
ref)ort  to  be  delivered  to  the  NRDGA 
convention  this  month  by  Ben  Gor¬ 
don,  executive  vice  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee.  The  report  is  based  on  a 
country-wide  survey,  and  it  shows  that 
there  is  hardly  a  community  where 
the  discount  house  is  not  flourishing. 
The  department  store,  unable  to  meet 
this  competition  legally  or,  for  that 
matter,  at  a  profit,  is  nevertheless  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  showcase  and  prestige  builder 


for  the  merchandise.  Retailers  are 
doing  their  best  to  meet  the  price  com¬ 
petition  with  superior  service  facili¬ 
ties,  but  the  only  satisfactory  solution 
rests  with  the  manufacturers. 

The  effect  of  government  action  on 
their  business  is  another  thing  that 
retailers  cannot  control  by  good  man¬ 
agement,  though  they  can  try  to  guide 
it  by  good  propaganda.  If  the  Federal 
excise  tax  proposals  go  through,  retail 
sales  will  probably  suffer,  and  so  will 
the  sales  of  the  very  manufacturers 
who  are  advocating  a  general  tax  on 
consumption.  It  is  still  within  the 
power  of  retailers  to  defeat  this  move 
by  enlisting  the  support  of  the  public. 

There  is  hope,  too,  that  retail  efforts 
will  bring  about  the  rep>eal  of  the  par¬ 
cel  post  legislation  that  has  sharply  in¬ 
creased  transportation  costs  and  cut 
retail  mail  order  volume. 

Retail  interests  will  also  be  involved 
in  proposed  changes  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  this  year.  Increases  in 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  are  a  possi¬ 
bility,  but  the  published  speeches  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  seem  to 
indicate  that  his  chief  interest  is  in 
widening  the  coverage  of  the  Act.  He 
has  pointed  out  that  two-thirds  of  the 
country’s  workers  do  not  have  its  pro¬ 
tection.  Most  retail  workers  are  not 
covered  by  it.  Retailers  have  the  ex¬ 
emption  for  sound  reasons,  and  the 
NRDGA  will  work,  as  it  has  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  past,  to  preserve  it. 
In  doing  this,  retailers  are  not  by  any 
means  opposing  the  principle  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  standards.  They  believe, 
however,  that  for  an  industry  which, 
like  their  own,  is  local  in  character, 
wage  standards  should  be  set  at  the 
state  and  local  level. 

The  Soles  Tax 

The  sales  tax  issue  may  not  come 
to  a  head  this  Spring,  but  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  Treasury  will 
not  try  to  push  through  a  program 


called  "broadening  of  the  excise  base,” 
in  spite  of  Congressional  reluctance  to 
handle  this  question  at  this  time. 
Broadening  the  excise  base  means  re¬ 
ducing  some  present  retail  excises— on 
furs,  handbags,  cosmetics,  and  jewelry 
—and  tacking  new  manufacturer-level 
excises  on  to  all  other  merchandise 
except  food  and  medicine.  It  would 
fasten  the  consumption  tax  principle 
firmly  and  permanently  into  the  tax¬ 
ation  structure.  The  NRDGA  is  op¬ 
posing  this  proposition,  in  line  with 
its  rejection  of  the  whole  consumption 
tax  philosophy.  The  Association’s 
campaign  against  the  Federal  sales  tax 
and  all  its  variations  includes  the  pres¬ 
ent  retail  excises. 

Customers  should  be  told  just  how 
much  these  tax  proposals  would  add 
to  their  cost  of  living;  how  "hiding” 
the  tax  by  imposing  it  at  manufactur¬ 
er  level  adds  unnecessarily  to  its  cost, 
and  how  certainly  it  would  become  a 
permanent  fixture  in  the  economy  if 
it  were  allowed  to  go  through.  The 
public  should  be  urged  to  fight  the  tax 
proposals  by  writing  and  wiring  to 
Congress. 


_ Unionizing _ 

Stores  may  expect  a  step-up  of 
union  activity  this  year.  Much  of 
it  will  stem  from  the  militant  bargain¬ 
ing  and  organizing  tactics  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
AFL.  The  Teamsters’  announced  goal 
is  a  uniform  master  contract  for  deliv¬ 
ery  and  warehouse  employees  in  retail 
and  service  businesses.  More  than  that, 
the  Teamsters’  competitiveness  may 
spur  organizing  action  by  the  Retail 
Clerks,  AFL,  and  the  Retail,  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Department  Stores  Union, 
CIO.  In  some  cities  there  is  real  juris¬ 
dictional  difficulty  and  outright  con¬ 
flict  in  the  AFL  between  the  Retail 
Clerks  and  the  Teamsters;  and  Dave 
Beck,  president  of  the  Teamsters,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  where  the 
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Retail  Clerks  fail  to  organize  stores, 
he  will.  Nor  has  Beck  signed  the  no¬ 
raid  pact  that  exists  between  the  AFL 
and  CIO  Internationals. 

Local  249  of  the  Teamsters  is  the 
key  union  in  the  strike,  now  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  month,  at  five  major  department 
and  specialty  stores  in  Pittsburgh.  Of 
the  eleven  union  locals  involved,  only 
the  Teamsters  have  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  complete  walkout.  The  main 
issue  is  the  stores’  determination  to 
negotiate  for  a  revision  of  contract 
terms  and  the  union’s  refusal  to  bar¬ 
gain  on  that  basis.  The  contract  that 
expired  on  November  1  required  every 
package  delivery  truck  to  carry  a  help¬ 
er  as  well  as  a  driver  and  restricted  the 
stores  from  using  outside  delivery  serv¬ 
ices.  The  helper  requirement  alone 
makes  Pittsburgh  retail  delivery  costs 
excessive.  Unusually  high  overtime 
payments  are  said  to  be  another  factor, 
and  the  implication  is  that  the  service 
monopoly  the  union  has  leads  to 
featherbedding.  As  of  January  5,  the 
deadlock  between  the  stores  and  the 
Teamsters  was  still  holding:  no  nego¬ 
tiation  talks  had  taken  place.  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  same  deadlock  existed 
with  the  other  AFL  locals,  although 
many  of  these  workers  were  on  their 
jobs,  after  some  sporadic  walkouts. 
Tw'o  CIO  locals  had  officially  accepted 
an  extension  of  their  existing  con¬ 
tracts  to  February. 

(Christmas  retail  business  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  cut  about  25  jier  cent  by 
the  strike— an  indication  equally  of 
the  |X)wer  of  the  Teamsters’  bargain¬ 
ing  weapon  and  the  stores’  determina¬ 
tion  to  win  a  more  practical  contract. 

In  New  York  and  elsewhere  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  stores  will  feel  the  impact  of 
competition  between  the  CIO  and 
the  Distributive,  Processing  and  Office 
Workers.  The  DPOWA  has  contracts 
with  five  big  New  York  department 
stores.  Dropped  from  the  CIO  several 
years  ago  because  of  reports  that  it  was 
Communist-influenced,  this  union  has 
been  operating  since  last  May  under 
an  interim  charter  from  the  CIO.  Now 
the  charter  has  been  terminated  and 
all  ties  between  the  CIO  and  the 
DPOWA  have  been  severed.  The 
original  plan  had  been  to  merge  the 
DPOWA  and  the  Retail,  Wholesale 
and  Department  Store  union  last  fall. 
VValter  Reuther  said  at  the  time  that 


the  program  would  depend  on  con¬ 
tinuing  evidence  that  the  DPOWA 
had  rid  itself  of  Communist  influence. 
This  it  may  have  done,  but  the  old 
reputation  has  come  up  to  plague  it 
three  separate  times  during  the  past 
year:  first  during  its  strike  at  Hearn’s, 
then  when  leaders  of  the  union  refused 
to  testify  before  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  whether  they  had  ever 
been  C^ommunist  party  members, 
and,  most  recently,  when  the  union 
launched  its  community-wide  organiz¬ 
ation  drive  in  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 
•Mthough  Reuther  said  specifically 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  DPOWA 
charter  was  not  for  these  reasons,  they 
probably  played  their  part. 

The  Expense  Picture 

^I^HE  Controllers’  Congress  of  the 

NRDGA  says  that  how  well  depart¬ 
ment  stores  fare  in  the  New  Year  will 
de|3end  mainly  on  their  ability  to  mast¬ 
er  the  expense  problem.  C^hecking  the 
figures  of  237  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1953,  the  Congress  finds  that  stores 
generally  lost  ground  in  their  struggle 
to  control  expense  rates.  For  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  volume  category 
over  .1>1  million,  total  ojx;rating  ex¬ 
pense  increased  dollar-wise  by  3.0  per 
cent.  The  expense  rate  for  this  group 
was  34.0  per  cent  of  sales,  compared 
with  a  rate  of  33.7  per  cent  in  the  same 
j)eriod  of  1952.  The  rise  occurred  in 
spite  of  an  increase  of  tw'o  |x;r  cent  in 
volume.  As  a  result  of  the  higher  ex¬ 
pense  figures,  net  profit  from  mer¬ 
chandising  operations  rose  only  from 
2.3  per  cent  in  1952  to  2.4  per 
cent  in  1953,  in  spite  of  a  gross  mar¬ 
gin  gain  from  35.7  to  36.1  per  cent. 

Sjjecialty  stores  in  the  volume  group 
over  $1  million  rejxjrted  an  expense 
rate  of  36.3  per  cent,  up  six-tenths  of 
one  j)er  cent  from  a  year  ago.  Depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  with  volume 
under  $1  million  had  an  expense  rate 
of  35.7  per  cent. 

Raymond  F.  Copes,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  com¬ 
ments;  “While  in  some  stores  and  even 
within  some  expense  categories,  sp>ecific 
progress  can  be  noted,  increased  ex¬ 
penses  were  so  general  as  to  overcome 
all  gains  except  in  isolated  instances. 
Payroll  expense  advanced  to  18.7  p)er 


cent  of  sales  from  18.3  per  cent,  which 
in  terms  of  actual  dollars  amounted  to  a 
4.4  per  cent  greater  expenditure,  great¬ 
er  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  dollar 
profits.  Only  33  f)er  cent  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  sample  reported  a  low¬ 
er  operating  expense  in  1953.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  in 
spite  of  the  performance  of  73  per  cent 
of  the  stores  in  bettering  their  gross 
margin  percentage,  28  per  cent  of  the 
department  stores  continue  to  fall 
short  of  achieving  any  merchandising 
profit  whatever.  The  department 
store  net  gain  including  other  income 
before  Federal  income  taxes  was  3.4 
per  cent  as  compared  with  3.3  |>er  cent 
last  year.  Final  earnings  after  taxes 
were  1.7  per  cent  as  against  1.6  per 
cent  for  the  prior  period. 

“In  the  specialty  store  segment,  the 
operating  picture  is  even  more  critical. 
Net  profits  from  merchandising  oper¬ 
ations  declined  from  1.7  |jer  cent  to 
1.3  per  cent,  primarily  because  of  the 
rise  in  operating  expense.” 

Better  Textile  Labeling 

Sl'ORES  and  manufacturers  are  op¬ 
erating  under  a  variety  of  laws  and 
Federal  Trade  Uommission  rules  that 
require  the  identification  of  fibers  in 
textile  merchandise.  In  addition  to 
the  Wool  Labeling  Act,  there  are  FTC 
regulations  covering  rayon  and  ace¬ 
tate,  silk  and  linen.  Furs  are  also  cov¬ 
ered  by  FTC  rules.  The  Federal  Trade 
(Commission  is  now  considering  the  en¬ 
actment  of  regulations  to  cover  all 
synthetic  fibers.  This  set  of  rules  would 
make  a  total  of  five  different  regula¬ 
tions  under  which  content  labeling  is 
required.  The  Technical  Committee 
of  the  NRDGA  has  recommended  that 
all  this  labeling  should  be  brought 
under  one  master  specification.  The 
Association  will,  therefore,  ask  the  FTC 
to  enlarge  its  rules  to  cover  all  textile 
fiber  labeling  and  will  support  what¬ 
ever  Federal  legislation  is  required  for 
the  purpose. 

Behind  the  move  to  bring  all  fibers 
under  identification  rules  is  the  heavy 
promotional  emphasis  that  is  being 
laid  on  many  new  synthetics  and  their 
properties.  As  part  of  the  effort  to 
merchandise  these  properly  and  to 
bring  exact  information  about  them 
to  consumers,  the  NRDGA  has  asked 


the  American  Standards  Association  to 
develop  a  set  of  minimum  perform¬ 
ance  requirements  for  all  fabrics  used 
in  wearing  apparel  and  household  fur¬ 
nishings.  Performance  standards  cov¬ 
ering  rayon  and  acetate  fabrics  were 
published  nearly  a  year  ago,  also  as 
the  result  of  an  effort  sponsored  by  the 
NRDGA.  I'hese  ASA  standards  estab¬ 
lish  the  minimum  requirements  for 
specified  end  uses.  The  new  project, 
covering  every  variety  of  fiber  and 
fabric,  will  be  worked  out  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  rayon  and  acetate 
standards. 

The  ASA  |jerformance  standards 
are,  of  course,  voluntary.  Their  use  by 
manufacturers  would  benefit  every¬ 
body  concerned:  would  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  relations,  reduce  returns  and 
prevent  business  and  customer  losses 
due  to  improper  cleaning  and  launder¬ 
ing.  The  ASA  Rayon  and  Acetate 
Standards  (L22),  accepted  and  pub¬ 
lished  last  April,  are  not  yet  in  wide 
use,  but  progress  is  being  made.  The 
various  groups  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  plan  a  special  effort  during 
1954  to  have  the  rayon  and  acetate 
standards  incorporated  into  order 
s}jecifications  and  used  by  merchandise 
suppliers.  Among  the  resources,  the 
members  of  the  Men’s  Shirts,  Pajamas 
and  Sportswear  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  are  the  first  to  give  tradewide 
cooperation. 

F.T.C  Corset  Rules? 

T  .'XST  month  there  were  reports  that 
the  two  trade  associations  in  the 
corset  field  were  considering  going  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  a 
request  for  industry  rules.  The  only 
information  about  the  plan,  and  about 
the  specific  nature  of  the  industry’s 
complaints  against  retail  practices,  was 
what  was  leaked  out  to  the  trade 
press.  Acting  on  this  information,  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  of  the 
NRDGA  immediately  arranged  meet¬ 
ings  with  officials  of  the  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  to  see  exactly  why  they  felt 
that  compulsory  regulation  was  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  Committee  found  deep  resent¬ 
ment  in  the  industry  against  retailers 
who  are  switching  from  resources  with 
which  they  have  had  profitable  rela¬ 
tions  for  many  years  and  accepting 


arrangements  offered  by  other  manu¬ 
facturers  which  temporarily  give  them 
more  margin  or  more  advertising 
money,  consignment  shipments,  dem¬ 
onstrations,  or  “push  money.’’  The 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  has 
offered  to  meet  with  the  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  hear  the  specific  situa¬ 
tions  complained  of. 

What  has  been  learned  so  far  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  indicate  that  some 
stores  are  making  little  of  the  loyalty 
that  might  be  expected  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  well-established  resources, 
and  are  taking  short-sighted  risks  with 
a  department  where  gootl  merchandis¬ 
ing  tactics  and  gootl  manufacturer 
relations  have  regularly  protluced  ex¬ 
cellent  profits.  It  is  to  be  hofied,  cer¬ 
tainly,  that  the  manufacturers  will  not 
elect  to  involve  themselves,  as  well  as 
all  their  retail  accounts,  in  a  system 
of  compulsory  regulation.  From  the 
retail  end,  a  checkup  on  corset  depart¬ 
ment  operations  seems  called  for. 

Career  Conferences 

A  CAREERS  in  Retailing  Week, 
February  19-27,  will  lie  observed 
by  a  number  of  the  colleges  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  American  Collegiate  Retail¬ 
ing  Association.  Stores  are  being 
asked  to  furnish  speakers  to  describe 
career  opportunities  to  the  students, 
and  to  arrange  conducted  tours  for 
them.  The  NRDGA  is  supporting  the 
program,  and  urges  all  stores  that  have 
not  yet  heard  from  their  local  colleges 
to  take  the  initiative  in  arranging 
these  campus  conferences.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  restricted  to  colleges  that 
are  members  of  the  ACRA. 

7'he  move  for  this  national  event 
was  launched  by  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing,  which  has 
been  staging  a  one-day  conference  of 
this  kind  each  February  for  the  past 
four  years.  More  details  about  the 
Week  w'ill  be  announced  at  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  sessions  of  the  NRDGA 
convention  this  month.  A  kit  is  being 
made  up  for  store  use.  It  will  contain 
program  suggestions  for  the  week; 
speech  outlines  and  digests  of  some 
successful  speeches  that  have  been 
made  at  N.  Y.  U.  meetings;  and  an 
NRDGA  brochure  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  brochure,  a  publication  of 
the  Personnel  Group,  will  lie  available 


in  quantity  for  use  by  stores  as  pack¬ 
age  enclosures  and  envelojie  stuffers. 

Its  purpose  is  to  interest  both  high 
school  students  and  their  parents  in 
the  desirability  of  retail  jobs.  One  of 
the  several  points  it  will  stress  is  the 
opportunities  that  retailing  offers  to 
young  women,  not  only  as  a  business 
career,  but  as  excellent  preparation 
for  a  home  making  career. 

Up  to  January  1,  the  following  col¬ 
leges  were  planning  campus  confer¬ 
ences  for  Careers  in  Retailing  Week; 
Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Simmons 
College,  Boston,  Mass.  (Dr.  D.  K. 
Berkley) 

Richmond  Professional  Institute,  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  (Prof.  Louise  Bernard) 
School  of  Retailing,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (Prof. 
Albert  B.  Smith) 

Department  of  Retailing,  University 
of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Prof. 
Jennie  S.  Graham) 

Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Ill.  (Prof. 

Kenneth  Richards) 

Department  of  Retailing,  Drexel  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  (Prof.  G.  Behrens  Ulrich) 

New  York  University,  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing.  (Dean  Charles  M.  Edwards, 

Jr-) 

University  of  .Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  (Dr.  Charles  M. 
Whitlo) 

City  College,  School  of  Business.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (Dr.  John  W.  Wingate) 
Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
(Prof.  Alice  G.  Dorworth) 

The  colleges  that  have  undergradu¬ 
ate  courses  in  retailing  are  inviting 
high  school  students  to  attend;  those, 
like  New  York  University,  that  have 
graduate  courses  are  inviting  college 
students.  Stores  are  urged  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  offered,  by 
cooperating  in  the  conferences  them¬ 
selves,  and  by  setting  up  window  and 
interior  displays  on  the  retail  career 
theme. 

Last  month  it  was  announced  that 
John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  will 
award  a  $1,000  scholarship  annually 
for  graduate  study  at  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Retailing.  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Bond,  president  of  the  store, 
said:  “We  at  Wanainaker’s,  and  many 
other  leading  retailers,  know  that  re- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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AN  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
FOR  RETAILING 


Herewith,  a  condensed  version  of  the  analytical  sum¬ 
mary  with  which  Professor  McNair  introduces  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dynamic  Retailing  in  the 
Modern  Economy.  The  report,  a  200-page  hook,  is  pub¬ 
lished  hy  the  NRDG A  this  month ;  it  represents  a  year’s 
work  hy  nine  project  committees,  and  it  is  prohahly 
the  most  comprehensive  work  program  ever  published 
for  the  improvement  of  retail  operations. 

By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration; 

Chairman,  NRDGA  Committee  on  Dynamic  Retailing  in  the  Modern  Economy 


W/HEN  our  committee  was  first  or- 
”  ganized,  at  the  outset  of  1953,  it 
was  designated  as  a  “Committee  on 
Post-Defense  Planning.”  Its  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  develop  policies  by  means 
of  which  retailing  might  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
the  American  economy  during  a  pos¬ 
sible  period  of  business  uncertainty 
and  recession,  which  many  people  con¬ 
sidered  likely  to  follow  a  reduction  in 
defense  spending. 

In  the  course  of  this  first  year  of  the 
committee’s  work,  however,  we  have 
gained  a  perspective  which,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  business  and  economic 
developments  in  this  period,  permits  a 
more  realistic  focus  on  the  basic  pur¬ 
poses.  It  now  seems  clear  that  the  im¬ 
portant  task  is  to  place  retailing  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  American  econo¬ 
my  as  a  whole  and  to  urge  {x>licies  by 
which  retailing  can  at  all  times  con¬ 


tribute  to  both  stability  and  progress 
in  the  economy.  The  events  of  recent 
months  support  the  view  that  these 
long-range  purf>oses  are  the  correct 
ones.  Considerable  evidence  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  that  the  apprehended  re¬ 
adjustment  in  business  activity  may  be 
already  under  way,  but  it  can  now  be 
seen  that  this  readjustment  is  occa¬ 
sioned  not  so  much  by  the  downturn 
in  defense  spending  (which  in  any 
event  apparently  does  not  herald  any 
deep  or  f>ermanent  reduction  in  mili¬ 
tary  budgets)  as  by  the  normal  cycli¬ 
cal  weakening  of  some  of  the  economic 
forces  which  produced  a  postwar  boom 
of  unprecedented  duration. 

Thus  the  fundamental  concept  is 
that  retailing,  as  a  highly  significant 
sector  in  the  total  economy,  must  at  all 
times  (except  in  the  event  of  war)  carry 
the  burden  of  promoting  a  steady  and 
increasing  flow  of  goods  and  services 


into  the  hands  of  consumers.  To  stress 
this  long-run  continuing  objective  is 
by  no  means  to  minimize  the  imp>ort- 
ance  of  the  contribution  that  enlight¬ 
ened  retail  management  policies  can 
make  in  the  nearby  contingency  of  a 
period  of  business  readjustment.  It  is 
to  mark  the  broader  significance  of  the 
committee’s  assignment  that  its  desig¬ 
nation  has  been  changed  to  the  “Com¬ 
mittee  on  Dynamic  Retailing  in  the 
Modern  Economy.” 

After  the  preliminary  meetings  of 
the  committee  in  January  of  1953,  we 
divided  our  tasks  into  the  following 
groups  and  assigned  a  subcommittee  to 
each: 

The  Relation  of  Retail  Distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Economy- 
chairman,  W.  M.  Batten,  Assistant 
to  the  President,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
New  York; 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Contribution  of  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Promotion  to  a  High¬ 
er  Standard  of  Living— chairman, 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  V'ice  President 
and  General  Manager,  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.; 

Improved  Operating  Methods— 
chairman,  E.  C.  Stephenson,  Vice 
President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit; 

Personnel,  Training,  and  Organi¬ 
zation-chairman,  John  E.  Damerel, 
Director  of  Personnel,  Thalhimer 
Bros.,  Richmond,  Va.; 

Simplified  Selling  —  chairman, 
Joseph  VV.  Dye,  President,  Wolf  R: 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.; 

The  Planning  of  Regional  Shop¬ 
ping  Centers  —  chairman.  Perry 
Meyers,  .Allied  Stores  Corporation, 
New  York; 

The  Rehabilitation  of  Downtown 
•Areas  —  chairman.  Jay  D.  Runkle, 
Vice  President  and  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit; 

Foreign  Trade— chairman,  Walter 
.A.  Crow,  .Assistant  to  the  General 
Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  and 

Government  Relations  —  chair¬ 
man,  James  S.  Schramm,  The  J.  S. 
Schramm  Company,  Burlington. 
Iowa. 

The  findings  and  recommendations 
of  these  several  subcommittees  were 
submitted  to  the  full  committee  for 
criticism,  suggestions,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  revision  and  reworking;  and 
the  completed  versions  were  then  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation  for  approval  before  publica¬ 
tion.  The  chief  task  of  the  summary 
that  follows  is  to  relate  these  several 
reports  to  the  committee’s  over-all  ob¬ 
jective. 


RELATION  OF  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION  TO  THE  ECONOMY 


¥N  the  first  place,  how  does  retail 
-*■  distribution  fit  into  the  total  eco¬ 
nomic  picture?  This  is,  of  course,  part 
of  the  broader  question  as  to  how  the 
whole  activity  of  marketing  fits  into 
the  economic  picture.  .  .  .  Marketing 
has  been  defined  by  Paul  Mazur  as 
"the  delivery  of  a  standard  of  living.” 
A  complete  definition  needs  to  include 
the  concept  of  creating  as  well  as  de¬ 
livering  a  standard  of  living.  .And  this 
addition  Paul  Mazur  himself  has 
made  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in 
his  new  book.  The  Standards  We 
Raise,  where  he  states  the  thesis  that 
“not  purchasing  power  but  purchases, 
and  not  protluction  but  consumption, 
are  the  ruling  factors  of  our  economy.” 
In  developing  this  concept  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  “only  as  a  consuming  nation 
can  we  remain  a  producing  one.  We 
are  a  nation  that  consumes  its  way  to 
property,  security,  prosperity  and  free¬ 
dom.  Moreover,  we  are  compelled  by 
the  dynamic  character  of  economic  re¬ 
lationships  to  continue  to  do  so  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.”’  . . .  This  concept 
goes  far  toward  explaining  what  some 
people  have  regarded  as  a  paradox, 
namely,  that  in  the  United  States, 
where  we  devote  the  greatest  attention 
to  marketing  and  spend  the  most  on 
marketing  (expenditures  which  some 
economists  regard  as  largely  a  social 
waste),  we  also  have  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

Obviously  this  thesis  is  not  a  con¬ 
cept  that  could  be  transplanted  intact 
from  the  United  States  of  today  to, 
say,  India  or  China,  countries  where 
vast  and  increasing  populations  press 


•Paul  Mazur,  The  Standards  We  Raise  (New 
York.  Harper  and  Brothers,  1953).  p.  ix. 


unremittingly  on  sparse  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  Before  any  parallel  applica¬ 
tion  of  Mazur’s  ideas  could  be  made  in 
such  impoverished  economies,  there 
would  obviously  have  to  be  a  long 
j>eriod  of  capital  accumulation,  indus¬ 
trialization,  increased  rates  of  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  so  on— a  development  in 
which,  to  be  sure,  an  induced  desire 
of  consumers  for  a  better  standard  of 
living  would  play  an  important  part, 
but  a  development  which  clearly 
would  require  a  long  period  of  time 
and  many  changes  in  education,  social 
outlook,  and  so  on.  Thus  .Mazur’s 
doctrine  jieculiarly  is  one  for  .-America 
today,  where,  in  contrast  even  to  oui 
European  allies,  we  have  lifted  our¬ 
selves  to  a  position  of  not  having  to 
choose  between  guns  and  butter  l)ut  of 
Ijeing  al)le  to  have  guns  and  butter 
and  jam  also. 

In  the  dynamic  .American  economy 
of  today,  it  is  clearly  the  task  of  mar¬ 
keting,  and  a  highly  important  task, 
to  close  the  gap  between  supply  and 
demand.  For  many  years,  of  course, 
economists  assumed  that  the  simple 
truism  embotlied  in  Say’s  so-called 
law,  to  the  effect  that  supply  creates 
its  own  demand,  was  incontrovertible; 
and  then  the  late  Lord  Keynes  showed 
that  there  might  be  a  very  serious  flaw 
in  this  generalization,  arising  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  flow  of  funds 
and  the  accustomed  behavior  of 
people  with  respect  to  money.  The 
.  Keynesian  theory  profoundly  affected 
the  thinking  of  economists  in  regard 
to  money  flows  and  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  and  saving.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  this  thinking  entirely  ig¬ 
nored  a  parallel  problem  which  very 
few  economists  have  seemed  to  recog- 
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ni/e,  namely,  that  there  is  another 
needful  job  of  equating  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  we  can  safely  depend  on  the  tru¬ 
ism  that  supply  creates  its  own  de¬ 
mand.  That  is  the  equating  of  new 
and  improved  goexis  and  services  with 
the  needs  and  desires  and  whims  of 
consumers.  It  is  that  kind  of  equat¬ 
ing  which,  needless  to  say,  has  to  be 
done  by  marketing.  The  notion  that 
the  public  stands  waiting  avidly  for 
new  products  to  roll  off  the  factory 
assembly  lines  is  a  profound  miscon¬ 
ception.  .  .  . 

There  is  general  agreement  that, 
particularly  in  the  existing  business 
situation,  it  is  highly  important  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption.  Currently,  out  of  a  total 
disposable  income  of  nearly  S250  bil¬ 
lion  a  year,  consumers  are  saving  about 
7i/i^,  or  approximately  S19  billion, 
riiis  is  a  very  high  peace  time  rate  of 
saving,  and  many  economists  have 
pointed  out  the  desirability  of  decreas¬ 
ing  this  ratio  of  saving  and  increasing 
the  ratio  of  spending.  Professor 
Slichter  recently  said,  “It  will  be  a 
blot  on  the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise  and  a  reflection  on  the  re- 
sourcefidness  of  American  manage¬ 
ment  if  imemployment  develops  l)e- 
cause  business  concerns  are  unable  to 
jxrsuade  consumers  to  cut  their  pres¬ 
ent  high  volume  of  saving  by  about  S5 
billion  a  year  and  raise  their  spending 
by  the  same  amount.”® 

That  the  opportunity  exists  for  such 
an  increase  in  consumer  spending  has 
been  well  demonstrated  by  those  who 
have  analyzed  the  distribution  of  con¬ 
sumer  income  and  the  potential  in- 


’Address  before  National  Association  of  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agents,  Buffalo,  New  York,  October 
2.  1953,  reported  in  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  October  8,  1953. 


(Teased  demands  of  our  rising  jX)pula- 
tion.  .Vino  H.  Johnson,  vice  president 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
|K)ints  out  that  our  present  living 
standards  are  lagging  Itehind  our  pro¬ 
ductive  ability,  that  after  the  peak  of 
defense  needs  has  passed  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  up  this  defici¬ 
ency.  Specifically  he  draws  attention 
to  “.  .  .  six  jX)werful,  but  largely  hid¬ 
den,  internal  pressures  for  expansion 
building  up  in  our  economy.  .  .  . 

“These  hidden  pressures  are; 

“1.  Change  in  the  discretionary 
spending  jx>wer  of  the  mass  of  the 
ijopulation— now  five  times  as  great  as 
in  1940. 

“2.  C:ihange  in  the  age  make-up  of 
population— with  over  65  jjer  cent 
more  children  under  five  than  in  1940. 
This  huge  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  soon  will  cause  public  out¬ 
cry  against  inadequate  school  facilities 
and  shortage  of  teachers. as  well  as 
juvenile  delinquency.  It  will  affect 
housing  requirements,  fcKxl  consump¬ 
tion,  and  many  phases  of  family 
living. 

“3.  Change  in  the  education  level 
of  our  people— with  80  per  cent  more 
high  school  graduates  in  our  adult 
|X)pulation  than  in  1940.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  pro|x>rtion  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation  with  a  high  school  or  better 
education  is  accelerating  the  pressure 
for  higher  standards  of  living. 

"4.  Change  in  obsolescence  and  age 
of  our  dwellings— with  67  jxr  cent 
now  over  20  years  old  and  50  per 
cent  over  30  years  old.  The  majority 
of  our  dwellings  were  built  when  fam¬ 
ilies  had  incomes  that  hardly  covered 
the  bare  necessities  of  living,  when 
only  seven  per  cent  of  our  adults  were 
high  school  graduates,  when  there 
were  less  than  a  quarter  as  many  pas¬ 


senger  cars  and  few  home  comforts  or 
conveniences.  Tastes,  incomes,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  modern  needs  have  so 
changed  that  a  pressure  of  obsolescence 
can  be  far  more  important  to  new 
housing  needs  than  the  pressure  of  ad¬ 
ditional  population. 

“5.  Change  in  number  of  motor 
vehicles— with  72  per  cent  more  vehi¬ 
cles  than  in  1940  putting  added  pres¬ 
sure  on  roads,  streets,  garages,  and 
parking  facilities  that  were  not  ade¬ 
quate  even  for  the  lesser  number  of 
vehicles  in  1940.  .  .  .  Proper  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  our  roads,  parking  facilities,  and 
city  streets  to  accommodate  this  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  motor  vehicles  ob¬ 
viously  offers  a  broad  need  for  new 
construction.  Most  of  our  homes  were 
not  built  for  a  motor  age— few,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  two-car  garages.  Pressure 
also  will  continue  for  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  centers. 

“6.  Change  in  our  farm  population 
—with  a  drop  of  7i/2  million  since 
1940  and  a  net  shift  of  about  14  mil¬ 
lion  to  nonfarm  population  adding  to 
the  need  for  a  high  level  of  nonagri- 
cultural  production  and  employ¬ 
ment.”® 

Now,  s[)ecifically,  where  does  retail¬ 
ing  fit  into  this  picture?  In  the  past, 
too  many  fjeople,  including  business¬ 
men,  economists,  and  public  officials, 
have  assumed  that  the  role  of  retailing 
was  primarily  a  passive  one,  that  there 
was  little  or  nothing  that  retail  dis¬ 
tributors  could  do  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption,  that  retailing  merely  re¬ 
sponded  more  or  less  automatically 
to  increases  in  consumer  spending 
which  might  or  might  not  be  stimu* 
lated  by  the  promotional  efforts  of 

’Address  before  New  York  Chapter  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  May  21,  1953. 
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manufacturers.  It  is  the  contention 
of  this  committee,  on  the  contrary, 
that  retail  distribution  can  and  should 
do  a  great  deal  to  bring  about  a  higher 
rate  of  consumption  and  thus  promote 
the  expanding  economy.  It  is  retail¬ 
ing  that  is  most  closely  in  touch  with 
the  consumer  and  able  to  interpret  the 
consumer’s  desires  and  needs.  It  is 
retailing  that  is  best  able  to  serve  as 
the  purchasing  agent  for  the  consum¬ 


er.  It  is  retailing  that  has  the  best 
opportunity  to  make  it  easier  and 
more  attractive  for  consumers  to  buy. 
It  is  retailing  that  can  best  coordinate 
the  product  development,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotional  activities  of 
manufacturers  with  the  requirements 
and  aspirations  of  the  consumer  mar¬ 
ket. 

How  can  retailing  accomplish  these 
tasks? 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  MERCHANDISING  AND 
SALES  PROMOTION  TO  A  HIGHER  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 


task  of  developing  new  and 
-*■  improved  goods  and  services  and 
stimulating  the  latent  demand  for 
those  goods  and  services  is  one  that 
belongs  fully  as  much  to  the  retailer 
as  to  the  manufacturer.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  era  of  what  someone  has 
called  “the  leisured  masses.”  With 
high  wage  rates  and  shorter  work¬ 
weeks,  both  income  and  time  are  avail¬ 
able  for  many  new  interests  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Suburban  dwelling  has  promoted 
casual  and  informal  fashions  in  appar¬ 
el  and  entertainment.  Travel  is  great¬ 
ly  on  the  increase.  Emphasis  is  on  out¬ 
door  activities.  Participation  sports 
and  hobbies,  such  as  gardening,  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting,  woodworking,  and 
so  on,  are  rapidly  gaining  on  the  pure¬ 
ly  spectator  sports.  With  the  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  servant  and  the  difficulty  and  high 
cost  of  obtaining  the  services  of  car¬ 
penters,  plumbers,  electricians,  gar¬ 
deners,  house  painters,  and  so  on,  the 
“do  it  yourself’  movement  is  growing 
rapidly.  Every  home  seems  on  its  way 
to  becoming  its  own  industrial  plant. 
With  power  lawnmowers,  power  snow¬ 
plows,  power  tools  and  appliances  of 
many  typ>es,  the  “knockdown”  or  “kit” 
idea  is  also  spreading  rapidly.  This 
applies  to  boats,  trailers,  and  even 
homes. 

All  this  gives  retail  distribution  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  history  for  cre¬ 
ative  merchandising  and  promotion. 
Consider  the  example  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  development 
of  all  sorts  of  new  items  in  the  field 
of  amateur  photc^aphy;  once  such  a 
development  is  in  full  swing,  there  is 
a  multiplier  effect,  whereby  each  new 
gadget  seemingly  creates  a  need  for 


two  or  three  more  new  gadgets.  Skiing 
is  a  similar  instance,  and  outdoor  cook¬ 
ing  is  another;  likewise  the  current 
technological  advances  open  up  all 
sorts  of  new  merchandising  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  the  inside  of  the  house,  and 
especially  for  the  kitchen. 

The  creation  of  novel  products  to 
intrigue  the  imagination  and  entice 
the  spending  of  the  new  leisured 
masses  is  a  task  for  retailers  working 
with  manufacturers.  Organizational 
arrangements,  perhaps  in  some  situa¬ 
tions  compensation  plans,  should  be 
more  effectively  geared  to  this  kind  of 
collaborative  merchandising,  of  which 
the  mail  order  chains  today  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  exemplars. 

Creative  merchandising  and  imag¬ 
inative  promotion  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  this  high-level  economy  the 
world  will  not  make  a  beaten  path  to 
your  door  merely  because  you  offer  a 


better  mousetrap.  You  will  have  to 
tell  the  world  about  it,  not  only  why 
this  mousetrap  but  why  any  mouse 
trap;  and  better  by  far  if  you  can  in¬ 
sinuate  your  message  with  cleverness, 
imagination,  and  skill,  rather  than 
trying  to  bludgeon  it  home  with  quan¬ 
tities  of  space  and  tiresome  repetition. 

Today’s  merchandiser  has  a  great 
variety  of  promotional  media  at  his 
command,  not  only  space  in  newspap 
ers  and  magazines,  but  also  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  telephone,  catalogues,  and  di¬ 
rect  mail.  Also  display,  fixturing,  ar 
rangement,  demonstration,  and  other 
forms  of  point-of-sale  promotion 
should  not  be  overlooked,  because 
making  it  easier  and  more  attractive 
for  customers  to  shop  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  inducing  larger 
spending  by  consumers.  For  the  fu¬ 
ture  the  art  of  promotion  must  seek 
effective  blends  and  combinations  of 
these  media,  and  be  alert  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  possibilities  of  cooperative  tie- 
ins  both  with  manufacturers  and  with 
publishers. 

Tools  of  control  as  well  as  of  pro¬ 
motion  are  essential  to  the  kind  of 
merchandising  needed  to  maintain  a 
high-consumption  economy;  and  in¬ 
creasingly  emphasis  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  policies,  methods,  and  de¬ 
vices  of  merchandise  control  that  will 
be  most  effective  in  securing  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  wanted  merchandise  in  all 
the  necessary  variety  and  assortment. 
Merchandise  control  must  accent  the 
positive. 


IMPROVED  OPERATING  METHODS 


^■K)  make  retail  distribution  a  prime 
contributor  to  higher  levels  of  con¬ 
sumption,  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  alone  are  not  enough:  store  oper¬ 
ation  must  be  such  as  to  make  the 
appeal  of  value  conspicuously  present 
in  the  retail  prices  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  All  distribution  is  a  process  of 
adding  values,  values  that  are  no  less 
real  because  they  typically  do  not 
change  the  form  of  the  merchandise 
as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer. 
Customers  do  not  buy  just  merchan¬ 
dise,  they  buy  various  combinations 
or  “packages”  of  merchandise  and 
services;  and  the  values  attach  to 
these  combinations.  But  the  other 
asf>ect  of  these  “values"  is  distribution 


costs;  and  the  retailer  must  always 
strive  to  lower  those  distribution  costs 
that  are  in  his  bailiwick,  at  the  same 
time  not  impairing  the  quality  of  the 
wanted  services.  In  setting  the  poli¬ 
cies  governing  his  operations,  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  as  his  first  task  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  what  services  his  clientele 
really  wants  and  appreciates,  not  for¬ 
getting  that  customer  desires  in  these 
resf>ects  are  often  subject  to  change. 
From  there  on,  his  job  is  to  operate  at 
as  low  a  cost  as  is  consistent  with  these 
wanted  services. 

Today  new  horizons  are  opening 
for  the  reduction  of  retail  distribution 
costs:  closer  coordination  between 
manufacturers  and  retail  distributors, 
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more  mechanical  handling  of  goods, 
better  layouts,  fixtures,  and  displays, 
more  applications  of  simplified  selling 
leading  to  greater  output  per  person, 
work  simplification,  and  the  mechan¬ 
ization  and  electronihcation  of  record 
keeping.  Even  more  important  for 
many  concerns  than  new  methods  and 


devices  is  the  application  of  better 
methods  of  cost  finding,  budgeting, 
and  control.  Variously  known  as  pro¬ 
ductivity  analysis,  work  center  ac¬ 
counting,  or  production  unit  account¬ 
ing,  these  procedures  apply  to  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  problems  techniques  already 
well  developed  in  industry. 


i  PERSONNEL,  TRAINING,  AND  ORGANIZATION 


i  operation  as  well  as  in  mer- 

I  ”  chandising  and  promotion,  it  is 
'  people  who  must  plan  and  su|>ervise 
!  and  do  all  the  tasks,  and  no  group  of 
problems  in  retailing  today  is  more 
challenging  than  those  of  recruiting, 

^  training,  and  keeping  gootl  employees. 
Especially  critical  is  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  development.  There  is  consid- 
*  erable  evidence  that  retailing  in  re- 
!  cent  years  is  not  obtaining  its  propor- 
i  donate  share  of  college  and  technical 

,  school  graduates,  whether  men  or 

women,  who  aspire  to  business  careers; 
and  therefore  it  becomes  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  examine  |jersonnel  and 
operating  policies  with  a  view  to  cor¬ 
recting  this  situation.  If  retailing  is  to 
play  successfully  the  important  role  in 
our  economic  life  which  this  report 


advocates,  it  cannot  content  itself  with 
anything  less  than  the  very  best  leader¬ 
ship. 

Problems  of  jjersonnel  obviously 
embrace  questions  of  organization. 
Many  retail  concerns,  organization- 
wise,  have  simply  grown,  like  Topsy; 
in  some  instances  organization  has  be¬ 
come  too  involved  and  intricate;  in 
other  situations  the  organization  pat¬ 
terns  that  were  appropriate  for  the 
1920’s  no  longer  produce  good  results 
in  the  more  complicated  marketing 
structure  of  this  present  period.  re¬ 
view  of  retail  organizational  problems 
in  the  light  of  changed  customer  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  higher  wage  levels,  in¬ 
creased  size  of  individual  chain  units, 
and  the  growth  of  branch  store  oper¬ 
ation,  is  substantially  overdue. 


SIMPLIFIED  SELLING 


^’THE  supermarket  has  demonstrat- 
ed  tellingly  in  recent  years  that  the 
best  suggestion  selling  that  has  ever 
been  achieved  is  that  done  to  the 
American  housewife  by  herself  when 
she  is  exposed  to  an  ample  selection  of 
merchandise,  attractively  displayed, 
without  the  intervention  of  conven- 
I  tional  sales|}eople.  Seemingly  also  it 
has  developed  some  important  corol¬ 
laries:  namely,  (1)  that  many  people 
like  to  buy  in  this  way,  (2)  that  the 
output  per  capita  of  persons  employed 
can  be  considerably  increased  in  this 
way,  and  (3)  that  this  latter  fact, 
coupled  with  the  higher  average  size 
of  sales  transaction,  has  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  cost  of  doing  retail  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  type.  Understandably, 
other  kinds  of  retail  stores,  observing 
]  the  success  of  these  methods  in  super- 
markets,  have  sought  to  determine  to 
I  what  extent  similar  procedures  can  be 
i  applied  to  goods  other  than  foodstuffs. 

In  the  department  store  field  the  ex- 
I  periments  commonly  are  described  as 


“simplified  selling.”  This  designation 
avoids  the  possible  misleading  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  term  “self  service”;  actu¬ 
ally  the  kind  of  service  afforded  to 
customers  by  the  use  of  open  displays, 
informative  signs,  and  the  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-selection  may,  for  many 
kinds  of  merchandise,  be  a  better  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  customer  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  personal  selling  activities  of 
salespeople  standing  behind  counters. 

The  significance  of  the  concept  of 
simplified  selling  is,  in  the  committee’s 
opinion,  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
very  serious  attention  to  it  by  many 
ty|jes  of  retail  enterprise.  This  kind 
of  selling— which  the  committee  has 
defined  as  including  every  technique 
or  device  for  reducing  the  barriers  and 
complications  that  tend  to  get  be¬ 
tween  the  customer  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  she  wants  to  own— can  increase 
consumption  because  simplified,  sell¬ 
ing  is  a  way  of  making  it  easier  and 
more  attractive  for  consumers  to  buy 
merchandise.  There  may,  further¬ 


more,  be  impiortant  advantages  on  the 
score  of  expense  reduction,  not  so 
much  through  the  elimination  of  any 
employees  as  through  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  organization  of  employees’  work 
that  is  permitted  by  simplified  selling, 
with  resulting  larger  sales  volume  both 
j>er  employee  and  per  square  foot  of 
space.  In  turn,  these  results  will  make 
it  possible  for  retailers  more  easily  to 
keep  abreast  of  advancing  wage  rates 
without  pushing  payroll  percentages 
to  a  point  which  might  jeopardize  the 
long-run  financial  stability  of  their 
businesses. 

It  is  important  that  simplified  sell¬ 
ing  should  not  be  conceived  of  as 
merely  involving  the  use  of  selling  fix¬ 
tures  adapted  to  self-selection.  .Actu¬ 
ally  there  are  many  common  barriers 
and  complications  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  customer  and  possession  of 
the  goods,  including  concealed  mer¬ 
chandise,  inadequate  assortments,  long 
waits  for  selling  sers'ice,  inadequate 
merchandise  information,  traffic  con¬ 
gestion,  inadequate  forward  stocks, 
and  long  waits  for  change,  for  pack¬ 
ages,  and  for  charge  authorization. 
Simplified  selling,  as  broadly  con¬ 
ceived,  must  seek  to  deal  with  all  these 
difficulties. 

SHOPPING  CENTERS 

I  BURNING  next  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  lie  outside  the  four 
walls  of  the  store,  the  committee  is 
strongly  convinced  that,  if  retailing  is 
to  make  its  fullest  contribution  to  the 
dynamic  economy,  retailers  must  in¬ 
creasingly  take  their  stores  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  order  to  make  shopping 
easier  for  prospective  purchasers,  the 
stores  must  continue  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  current  trend  of  urban 
living,  with  its  emphasis  on  private 
automobile  transportation  and  on 
suburban  dwelling  in  ever-widening 
circles  of  dispersion.  The  decentraliz¬ 
ation  of  certain  important  types  of  re¬ 
tailing  must  keep  pace  with  the  decen¬ 
tralization  of  cities.  Central  city  shop¬ 
ping  areas,  as  a  result  of  their  un¬ 
planned  disorderly  growth,  are  now 
being  strangled  by  the  very  traffic  they 
have  created;  hence  they  must  inevit¬ 
ably  give  way  in  substantial  measure 
to  planned  regional  shopping  centers 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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GA’S  HONOR 

This  year,  at  its  43rrf  Annual  Convention,  the  Motional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
pays  honor  to  five  men  —  four  retailers  and  one  manufacturer  —  for  their  contributions 
to  retail  distribution  and  to  the  ideals  of  public  service.  The  awards,  in  the  form  of  silver 
plaques,  are  conferred  by  ISRDGA's  Board  of  Directors  at  a  ceremony  scheduled  for  a 
dinner  meeting  on  January  11  th.  They  symbolize  the  recognition  of  distinguished  ser- 
vice  in  the  fields  of  consumer  relations,  social  welfare,  government  affairs,  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  efficient  distribution.  Various  members  of  the  Board  are  making  the  presen¬ 
tations.  Another  award,  ISRDGA's  annual  Gold  Medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Retailing,  will  be  made  at  the  convention  banquet  on  January  14f/i.  Here  are  the  Silver 
Plaque  winners  and  brief  summaries  of  their  accomplishments. 


Consumer  Relations: 

HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN 

Presantod  by  NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

.  .  As  Chairman  of  the  Association’s  Consumer  Relations  Committee  he  has 
contributed  materially  to  educating  the  public  to  the  importance  of  the  distribu¬ 
tive  function  .  . 

President  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Brightinan  has  spent  39  years  in 
retailing.  Throughout  that  long  career,  he  has  recognized  several  iin)X)rtant  truths 
about  his  craft.  One  is  that  the  retailer  accepts  a  definite  resjxinsibility  to  act  as 
purchasing  agent  for  the  consumer.  Another  is  that  that  responsibility  requires 
him  to  be  continuously  responsive  to  the  consumer’s  needs  and  ideas  in  terms  of 
merchandise  and  service.  And  a  third  is  that  the  consumer  must  be  kept  aware  of 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  retailer  takes  this  role  of  resjx>nsibility.  Mr.  Bright- 
man  translated  these  truths  into  effective  action  when  he  helped  found  the  National 
Consumer-Retailer  Council  and  served  as  Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors  for 
many  years.  He  has  been  a  guiding  force  in  keeping  consumer-retailer  liaison 
channels  in  good  working  order. 

Social  Welfare: 

A.  RAY  FINDLEY 

PraMntad  by  DAVID  E.  MOESER 

“.  .  .  As  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Social  Security  Committee  he  has  led  a 
national  campaign  to  lift  the  Federal  social  security  program  to  higher  lei>els  of 
social  justice  and  financial  stability.” 

Vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the  VVieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Mr.  Findley 
has  studied  all  sides  of  the  nation’s  social  security  program  during  his  eight  years 
as  head  of  NRDGA’s  committee.  In  that  time,  he  and  his  committee  have  evolved 
a  set  of  needed  reforms  to  the  Federal  Old  .\ge  and  Survivor's  Insurance  .\ct.  They 
advocate  a  more  sensible  and  more  equitable  management  of  Social  Security  pay¬ 
ments,  benefits,  and  reserves.  Retailing’s  vital  interest  in  such  reforms  is  two-fold: 
it  is  concerned  in  its  role  as  employer  and  is  affected  directly  by  the  amount  of 
purchasing  |x>wer  available  to  the  consumer.  He  has  served  that  interest  well. 

14  January,  1954 
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Human  Relations: 

CHARLES  H.  KELLSTADT 

PrM«ntMl  by  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

.  .  For  his  good  citizenship  and  his  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  human 
relations  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Blood  program  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  .  .  y 

A  territorial  vice  president  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Mr.  Kellstadt  has 
headed  a  nationwide  effort  that  has  produced  five  million  units  of  blotxl  for 
civilian  use  over  the  past  six  years  and  six  million  units  for  use  by  the  Armed 
Forces  in  three  years.  These  accomplishments  were  part  of  his  volunteer  work  as 
head  of  the  Red  Cross  blood  program  since  1947  and  represent  the  largest  inte¬ 
grated  plan  of  that  type  in  the  world  to  serve  civilian  and  military  needs  in  both 
jjeace  and  war.  Mr.  Kellstadt  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  his  volunteer  service  in  stockpiling  blood  reserves  goes  back  to 
World  War  II,  when  he  directed  the  Red  Cross'  Blcxxl  Donor  .Service.  The  retail¬ 
ing  craft  is  privileged  to  honor  effective  volunteer  service  of  this  type. 
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Government  Affairs: 

EDWARD  CAMERON  STEPHENSON 

Pr«Mnt*d  by  JOSEPH  W.  DYE 

.  .  As  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Taxation  Committee  he  has  courageously 
and  brilliantly  campaigned  for  just  principles  and  sound  economics  in  the  Federal 
taxation  program.” 

\'ice  president  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit.  Mr.  Stephenson  has 
served  retailing  and  the  NRDG.\  unstintingly  over  the  past  several  years.  Taxa¬ 
tion  has  been  his  spKJcial  field,  and  he  has  given  much  of  his  time  to  its  study  as  it 
affects  retailing  directly  and  indirectly.  In  the  past  year  he  made  several  appear¬ 
ances  before  committees  of  Congress  to  state  retailing’s  case  in  opposition  to 
proposed  national  sales  tax  measures.  His  keen  analyses  of  the  widespread,  and 
sometimes  hidden,  effects  of  a  manufacturer’s  excise  ta.x  have  provided  retailing 
with  ammunition  for  combating  such  an  inequitable  levy.  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign  to  educate  consumers  on  the  dangers  of  a  Federal  Sales  Tax  will  be  launched 
in  stores  all  over  the  country  this  month,  and  much  of  the  groundwork  for  it  was 
done  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 


Special  .-I ward: 

FRANK  FREIMANN 

Pm«nt*d  by  BEN  I.  GORDON 

“.  .  .  His  continued  efforts  in  the  interest  of  good  retailer-manufacturer  relation¬ 
ships  have  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  good  xvill  of  the  nation’s  retailers.” 

President  of  the  Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Mr.  Freimann 
receives  a  “Special  .Award  for  contributing  to  the  efficient  distribution  of  consumer 
goods  through  retail  channels.”  Specifically,  he  has,  by  selective  distribution,  con¬ 
trolled  the  movement  of  his  merchandise  to  the  consumer  so  that  it  has  not  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  “bcxjtleg”  sellers.  His  franchise  has  been  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  by  thus.keeping  faith  with  retailers  he  has  earned  their  respect  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  By  so  doing  he  has  also  enhanced  the  selling  value  of  his  merchandise  to  the 
retailer  and  to  the  consuming  public. 
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The  consensus  on  1953;  sales  and  profits  are  ahead  of  '52. 
For  1954:  first  half  sales  will  match  or  exceed  last  year's, 
with  retail  prices  probably  lower.  Profits  will  depend 
largely  on  good  inventory  control.  Tighter  expense  controls 
also  figure  in  most  retailers'  plans  as  they  look  to  1954. 


Retail  Plans  for  1954  Business 

By  Beatrice  Judelle 

Research  Editor,  Stobes 


A  LTHOUGH  the  business  skies 
look  anything  but  unclouded  to 
them,  the  heads  of  department  stores 
and  apparel  specialty  shops  who  co¬ 
operated  in  a  survey  conducted  for  the 
NRDGA  among  its  members  by  the 
research  staff  of  Stores  nevertheless 
expect  their  sales  in  the  first  half  of 
1954  to  equal  or  exceed  their  1953  fig¬ 
ures.  Ready-to-wear  departments,  not¬ 
ably  sfKjrtswear  and  dresses,  are  more 
likely  to  show  impressive  volume  gains 
in  early  1954  than  any  others,  they  be¬ 
lieve.  Infants’  and  children’s  depart¬ 
ments  are  also  high  on  the  list  of  those 
expected  to  do  well  in  the  months 
just  ahead. 

The  survey  which  elicited  these 
forecasts  was  nationwide  in  scope.  It 
was  made  by  mail  just  before  Thanks¬ 
giving,  among  heads  of  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops  with  annual 
volume  of  one  million  dollars  or  more. 
Findings  are  based  on  replies  from 
over  250  merchants. 

Among  the  coof)erating  department 
stores,  three  out  of  four  exjiected  their 
1953  sales  to  exceed  their  1952  vol¬ 
ume,  and  three  out  of  five  expected 
their  profits  to  be  better  than  those  of 
1952.  Among  the  apparel  shops  that 
reported,  58  per  cent  expected  1953 
volume  to  be  better  than  1952’s,  and 


half  their  number  expected  1953  prof¬ 
its  to  better  their  1952  figures. 

1954  Business  Climate.  Most  of  the 
reporting  stores  exp>ect  to  hold  their 
volume  gains  in  the  first  half  of 
1954,  or  even  to  improve  upon  them. 
Among  the  cooperating  department 
stores,  38  jjer  cent  expect  to  equal 
last  year’s  sales  in  the  first  half;  42  per 
cent  expect  to  show  gains;  and  20  per 
cent  expect  to  fall  behind.  For  appar¬ 
el  specialty  shops,  the  survey  shows  a 
slightly  less  optimistic  picture:  32  per 
cent  expect  to  equal  last  year’s  sales 
in  the  first  half;  38  per  cent  expect  in¬ 
creases:  30  per  cent  expect  to  drop 
behind. 

The  retailers  who  offer  these  pre¬ 
dominantly  cheerful  volume  forecasts 
do  not  expect  any  boom  conditions  to 
leave  the  extra  volume  on  their  door¬ 
steps,  the  survey  shows.  For  example, 
the  cooperating  stores  show  no  expec¬ 
tation  that  retail  prices  will  rise  and 
pull  sales  figures  up  automatically.  On 
the  contrary,  52  p>er  cent  say  they  ex¬ 
pect  retail  prices  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  to  be  lower  than  they  were 
in  1953,  and  47  per  cent  expect  them 
to  remain  at  the  same  levels.  Only 
one  per  cent  look  for  a  rise. 

Neither  do  the  merchants  reveal 


themselves  as  counting  on  an  especial¬ 
ly  favorable  business  climate  in  which 
to  achieve  the  increased  volume  they 
are  aiming  for.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of 
the  reporting  stores  expect  business 
activity  on  the  national  scene  to  be 
below  1953  levels;  45  per  cent  expect 
it  to  be  about  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year;  four  per  cent  look  for  an  im¬ 
provement  over  1953. 

Local  Conditions.  In  their  appraisals 
of  conditions  in  their  individual 
communities,  the  merchants  again  in¬ 
dicate  that  their  1954  volume  hopes 
are  not  pinned  to  any  thoughts  of  easy 
success.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  count  on  business  pros¬ 
pects,  in  their  respective  areas  to  re¬ 
main  at  1953  levels  in  the  first  half  of 
1954;  40  per  cent  expect  prospects  to 
be  worse;  15  per  cent  expect  them  to 
be  better. 

Consumer  debt  is  higher  than  it  was 
last  year  and  employment  is  no  better, 
say  most  of  the  reporting  merchants. 
Speaking  for  their  individual  locali¬ 
ties,  51  per  cent  expect  consumer  debt 
to  remain  higher  in  the  first  half  of 
1954  than  it  was  in  1953;  39  per  cent 
exjject  it  to  remain  at  1953  levels;  10 
per  cent  expect  it  to  be  lower.  As  to 
employment  locally  in  the  first  half  of 
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1951,  52  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  expect  conditions  to  be  the  same 
as  ill  1953;  36  per  cent  expect  employ¬ 
ment  to  drop  below  1953  levels;  12 
per  cent  expect  improvement. 

Adding  up  the  unfavorable  factors 
in  his  community,  a  California  retailer 
explains  why  he  nevertheless  expects 
his  sales  volume  to  hold  up.  The  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions,  he  believes,  “will  help 
eliminate  many  marginal  o|)erations 
which  have  started  in  this  area  during 
boom  conditions.  1954  will  separate 
the  men  from  the  boys  in  the  retail 
field  and  in  the  long  run  will  be  a 
good  year  for  the  well-run  retail 
store.” 
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Sources  of  Volume.  When  the  retailer 
sets  out  consciously  to  build  up  his 
volume,  he  has  several  tcxils  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  The  survey  undertook  to  ex¬ 
plore  department  and  apparel  store 
plans  for  using  some  of  these  tools— 
added  departments,  branches,  better 
selling  both  in  and  out  of  the  store, 
and  ways  of  facilitating  shopping,  for 
example. 

New  departments,  the  survey  shows, 
have  been  added  recently  by  27  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  stores,  both  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty.  Prominent 
among  these  are  service  departments— 
beauty  shops,  rug  cleaning  and  uphol¬ 
stery  services,  bridal  registry,  repair 
services.  Among  the  merchandise  de¬ 
partments  reported  are  some  that  rec¬ 
ognize  the  importance  of  the  do-it- 
yourself  trend:  paint  and  papier  de¬ 
partments,  cameras,  sewing  machines, 
hardware.  Other  new  additions  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  attempts  to  bring  more  big- 
check  business  into  the  store:  men’s 
clothing  departments  in  apparel  spe¬ 
cialty  shops;  appliance  departments, 
silverware,  fine  jewelry,  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  and  television  in  department 
stores.  Department  stores  repmrt  also 
the  addition  of  sections  devoted  to 
things  to  eat;  gourmet  shops,  grocer¬ 
ies,  candy  departments. 

More  Sales  in  Store.  An  obvious 
source  of  added  volume  for  any  store 
is  to  step  up  its  efforts  to  sell  more  to 
those  customers  who  are  already  in¬ 
side  the  store.  Accordingly,  the  survey 
sought  retail  opinion  on  which  of  nine 
different  approaches  is  most  likely  to 
prove  effective.  Both  department  and 
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spiecialty  store  heads  placed  the  em¬ 
phasis  strongly  on  having  well  round¬ 
ed  stocks  and  well  equipped  sales- 
pieople,  and  showed  little  interest  in 
such  elements  as  floor  layout,  display, 
or  system. 

Department  store  heads  marked 
their  questionnaires  thus: 

68%  checked  “systematic  training 
in  salesmanship” 

66%  checked  “opjeration  of  basic 
stock  systems” 

59%  checked  “emphasis  on  im- 
piortance  of  merchandise  in¬ 
formation  for  salespeople” 

42%  checked  “increased  facilities 
for  self-selection  where  ap¬ 
propriate” 

27%  checked  “increased  effort  to 
promote  charge  accounts  and 
credit  sales.” 

Fewer  than  20  per  cent  checked 
“changes  in  floor  layout  to  improve 
customer  traffic  flow,”  “improved  in¬ 
terior  displays,”  “changes  in  system  to 
speed  mechanics  of  transaction,”  or 
“expansion  of  customer  services.” 

The  replies  of  apparel  specialty 
store  heads  similarly  emphasized  the 
impjortance  of  the  well-prepared  sales¬ 
person.  Seventy-four  per  cent  stressed 
salesmanship  training:  68  per  cent 


stressed  merchandise  information;  49 
per  cent  checked  basic  stock  lists. 

Salesperson  the  Key.  The  value  of  the 
salesperson  was  brought  out  clearly 
also  in  the  replies  of  store  heads  to 
another  question  on  selling— a  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  steps,  among  five  that 
were  suggested,  were  most  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  larger  sales  made  outside  the 
store.  The  piersonal  following  that  an 
interested  salesperson  can  build  was 
given  first  importance  in  this  field  by 
both  department  and  spiecialty  stores. 

The  department  store  vote  was: 

59%  for  “encouragement  of  per¬ 
sonal  followings  among  sales¬ 
people” 

48%  for  “increased  emphasis  on 
mail  and  telephone  facilities 
in  advertising” 

38%  for  “increased  use  of  state¬ 
ment  stuffers,  other  direct 
mail” 

37%  for  "development  of  in-the- 
home  selling  for  departments 
like  TV,  majors,  carpets.” 

Only  a  handful  checked  “extended 
hours  and  facilities  for  receiving  tele¬ 
phone  orders.” 

Among  specialty  stores,  68  per  cent 
checked  personal  followings;  58  per 
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cent  checked  direct  mail;  50  per  cent 
checked  increased  emphasis  on  mail 
and  telephone  facilities  in  advertising. 
The  other  two  suggestions  were  virtu¬ 
ally  ignored. 

Simplified  Selling.  Despite  this  testa¬ 
ment  of  faith  in  the  salesperson’s  im¬ 
portance,  department  stores  show  no 
sign  of  abating  their  interest  in  refix- 
turing  for  simplified  selling.  And  this 
year,  apparel  specialty  shops  join  them 
in  showing  fairly  widespread  interest 
and  activity  in  this  held. 

Eighty-six  pier  cent  of  the  repiort- 
ing  department  stores  and  72  pier  cent 
of  the  apparel  stores  say  they  did  some 
refixturing  last  year  for  simplified 
selling,  or  in  other  ways  made  it  faster 
and  easier  for  customers  to  view  their 
assortments.  Four  out  of  five  depart¬ 
ment  stores  say  they  pilan  to  do  more 
work  along  these  lines  in  the  coming 
year.  Nfore  than  half  the  apparel  spie- 
cialty  shops  also  exjiect  to  continue 
their  efforts  in  this  field  during  1954. 

Facilitating  Shopping.  Serious  con¬ 
cern  with  ways  of  making  it  easier  and 
more  convenient  for  the  customer  to 
shop  is  reflected  also  in  the  replies  of 
store  heads  to  a  number  of  other  ques¬ 
tions  covered  by  the  survey.  One  on 
capital  expienditures,  for  example, 
shows  that  those  planned  for  1954  are 
principally  in  the  direction  of  making 
it  pleasanter  for  the  customer  to  shop. 

Half  the  department  stores  and 
more  than  half  the  s|>ecialty  shops  in 
the  survey  report  plans  for  major  capi¬ 
tal  expienditures  in  1954.  The  most 
common  typie  of  outlay,  for  both 


classes  of  stores  is,  of  course,  general 
redecoration  and  maintenance.  De¬ 
partment  stores  will  also  make  ex¬ 
pienditures  for  customer  conveniences 
and  for  added  selling  space.  Spiecialty 
shops  will  make  their  expienditures  for 
added  selling  space  and  to  speed  up 
selling. 

Relatively  few  stores  of  either  typie 
repiort  plans  for  capital  expienditures 
that  would  add  service  area,  provide 
employee  conveniences,  or  facilitate 
the  non-selling  functions.  Several, 
however,  mention  air  conditioning, 
refixturing,  and  new  buildings  or 
branches  among  their  plans  for  the 
coming  year. 

Branches.  Both  department  and  spie- 
cialty  stores  show  an  eagerness  to  reach 
out  for  more  business  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  branch  stores.  Among  the  re¬ 
porting  department  stores,  22  pier  cent 
already  have  branches,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  nine  per  cent  plan  to  venture 
into  this  field.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of 
the  apparel  stores  report  branches,  and 
an  additional  10  per  cent  are  planning 
to  branch  out. 

Branch-owning  stores  report  an  av¬ 
erage  of  2.6  branches  each.  Half  the 
total  number  of  branches  reported 
were  specifically  classified  as  being  in 
suburban  shopping  centers. 

Night  Openings.  The  enthusiasm 
which  downtown  stores  displayed  last 
winter  for  extra  night  openings  ap- 
piears  to  have  abated.  .Although  seven 
pier  cent  of  those  who  repiorted  for 
downtown  locations  say  they  increased 
the  number  of  their  night  openings. 


two  pier  cent  say  they  cut  down;  91  per 
cent  made  no  change  during  the  past 
year.  Except  during  the  Christmas 
season,  the  downtown  stores  repiort: 

24%  have  no  night  opienings 
59%  have  one  a  week 
14%  have  two 
3%  have  more  than  tw'o. 

In  the  suburbs,  however,  the  trend 
in  the  direction  of  night  ojienings  has 
been  continuing.  Among  50-odd  re¬ 
plies  covering  stores  and  branches  in 
suburban  locations,  13  per  cent  re¬ 
main  open  more  nights  than  they  did 
last  year;  87  jier  cent  report  no  change. 
As  to  the  number  of  nights  opien  each 
w’eek,  except  at  Christmas: 

7%  have  no  night  openings 
35%  have  one  a  week 
39%  have  two 
19%  have  more  than  two. 

Action  on  Parking.  Steps  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  customer’s  problem  of  parking 
near  the  downtown  stores  have  been 
taken  in  the  past  year,  say  a  majority 
of  the  repiorting  stores.  Twenty  pier 
cent  of  the  downtown  stores  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  survey  say  no  action  was 
taken,  how’ever,  and  that  facilities  are 
poor.  Another  10  pier  cent  say  facili¬ 
ties  are  adequate  and  that  no  action 
was  taken. 

Those  downtown  stores  that  report 
action  on  the  parking  problem  name 
an  increase  in  the  city’s  facilities  as  the 
most  common  form  of  improvement. 
This  was  mentioned,  alone  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  steps,  by  38  per 
cent  of  all  downtown  stores  reporting. 
(Cooperative  action  by  the  merchants 
was  reported  by  28  per  cent,  and  21 
jier  cent  reported  increases  in  their 
individual  store  facilities  for  parking. 

Reports  on  parking  conditions  in 
suburban  areas  came  from  more  than 
50  retailers.  Nearly  half  of  these  said 
that  facilities  in  their  communities 
were  adequate  and  that  no  action  had 
been  taken.  Where  action  was  repnirt- 
ed,  it  was  either  on  the  piart  of  an 
individual  store  in  increasing  its  facili¬ 
ties,  or  on  the  part  of  the  community 
itself.  Cooperative  steps  by  suburban 
merchants  on  the  parking  issue  were 
seldom  mentioned. 

Competition  for  the  Dollar.  Retailers 
were  asked  in  this  survey  to  specify 
what  they  consider  their  keenest  com- 


STEPS  TO  SAFEGUARD  PROFITS  IN  1954 

Percantag*  Contidaring  Each 
Suggastion  Important 


Swggaatad  in  Qciaatiennoira: 

Dapartmant 

Storaa 

Apporal 

Shopa 

All 

Raporting’ 

Kaap  doaa  rain  on  invantory . 

....  85% 

91% 

86% 

Tightan  axpanaa  controla  . 

....  76 

80 

77 

Aim  for  maximum  aolaa  voluma  . 

58 

56 

58 

Aim  for  highar  groaa  margin  parcantaga . 

55 

58 

55 

Aim  for  grootar  taomwork  among  axacutivaa  . . . . 

_  72 

33 

24 

Tightan  coHoction  polidoa . 

_  16 

11 

15 

Tightan  crodit  oxtanaion  policiaa  . 

_  4 

7 

4 

Raduca  cvatomar  aarvicaa  . 

.  2 

7 

3 

(Parcantaga*  will  total  mora  than  100% 
bacausa  moat  ttorat  chack  two  or  mora.) 


*lndwda*  miscallanaout  and  unclotaiflad  staraa. 
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STEPS  LIKELY  TO  RESULT  IN  LARGER  SALES 

Pcrccntog*  Centidaring  Each 
Suggattion  Important 


D«partm«nt 

Apporol 

All 

Suggaitad  in  Quattionnairt: 

Storas 

Shops 

Reporting' 

For  largar  tal«>  mod*  in  tha  itora— 

Syttamatic  training  in  talatmanthip  . 

68% 

74% 

69% 

Emphatit  on  importanco  of  marchondi*#  information 
for  aaloapaopla  . 

59 

68 

60 

Oparation  of  basic  stock  chack  systams . 

66 

49 

61 

Incraasad  facilitias  for  solf-saloction  whoro  appropriata 

42 

26 

39 

Incraasad  affort  to  promoto  chargo  accounts  and  cradit 
solas  . 

27 

17 

26 

Changas  in  floor  layouts  to  improva  customar  traffic 
flow  . 

19 

23 

19 

Improvad  intarior  displays . 

19 

19 

18 

Changas  in  systam  to  spaod  machonics  of  transaction. 

10 

IS 

11 

Expansion  of  customar  sarvicas . 

2 

0 

2 

For  lorgor  solos  mada  outsido  tha  stora— 

Encourogomant  of  porsonol  following  among  soles- 
paoplo  . 

59% 

68% 

61% 

Incraasad  omphosis  on  mail  ond  talaphona  facilitias  in 
advortising  . 

48 

50 

48 

Incraasad  use  of  statamant  stuffors,  othar  diract  mail.  . 

38 

58 

42 

Oavalopmant  of  in-tho-homo  soiling  for  dap'ts  liko  TV, 
majors,  carpats  . 

37 

3 

29 

Extondod  hours  and  facilitias  for  raceiving  talaphona 
ordors  . 

3 

3 

3 

(Percantagat  will  total  mora  than  lOO'o 
becousa  most  storas  chack  two  or  more.) 

*lncludet  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  storas. 


petition  for  the  customer’s  dollar  in 
the  first  half  of  1954— other  types  of 
stores,  other  demands  on  the  family 
budget,  etc.  Half  the  apparel  stores 
specified  “other  demands  on  family 
budgets”  and  almost  as  many  of  them 
specified  “department  stores”'— the  im¬ 
plication  being  that  reatly-to-wear  will 
have  to  fight  for  its  share  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  disposable  income  against  the 
demands  of  footl,  housing,  hard  gootls, 
and  other  spending. 

.Although  department  stores  are  also 
concerned  about  competition  from 
other  demands  on  family  budgets, 
they  give  first  importance  to  the 
counter-attraction  exerted  by  other  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  chain  and  variety 
stores. 

Credit  As  Selling  Tool.  Despite  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  the  reporting 
stores  find  consumer  debt  higher  this 
year  than  last,  and  employment  no 
better  in  their  communities,  there  is 
nevertheless  a  strong  interest  in  using 


credit  as  a  selling  tool.  Sixty-five  })er 
cent  of  the  reporting  stores  say  they 
plan  increased  promotion  of  charge 
accounts  in  1951;  19  per  cent  do  not; 
16  per  cent  did  not  answer  on  this 
point.  Increased  promotion  of  instal¬ 
ment  accounts  is  plannetl  by  45  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  stores;  27  jjer 
cent  have  no  such  intentions;  28  jier 
cent  did  not  indicate  their  intentions 
on  this  point. 

With  practically  no  exceptions,  the 
reporting  stores  finance  their  custom¬ 
ers’  charge  accounts  themselves;  only 
an  occasional  store  uses  a  revolving 
bank  loan  for  this  purjxise  or  partici¬ 
pates  in  a  community  charge  account 
plan.  (The  reporting  stores,  it  should 
be  remembered,  include  none  with 
total  annual  volume  figures  below  the 
million  mark.) 

When  it  comes  to  instalment  ac¬ 
counts,  94  per  cent  of  those  who  offer 
this  form  of  credit  carry  their  own 
accounts.  Revolving  bank  loans  are 
used  by  four  per  cent  of  the  reporting 


stores.  An  occasional  store  reports  fac¬ 
toring  hard  goods;  one  factors  soft 
gootls;  another  sells  its  accounts  to  a 
commercial  bank. 

Financing  the  Store.  If  a  retailer  him¬ 
self  should  need  credit,  his  prospects 
for  getting  it  seem  to  the  reporting 
stores  not  much  different  from  what 
they  were  last  year.  With  resjject  to 
the  national  picture,  40  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  stores  expect  business  credit 
to  be  tighter  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  than  it  was  last  year;  34  p>er  cent 
expect  it  to  be  the  same  as  1953;  26 
per  cent  expect  it  to  be  easier.  In 
terms  of  their  individual  local  situ¬ 
ations,  44  per  cent  expect  the  money 
market  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year;  30  per  cent  expect  it  to  be  tight¬ 
er;  26  jjer  cent  expect  it  to  be  easier. 

Inventory.  Retail  management,  the 
survey  indicates,  w'ill  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  inventory  in  1954.  A  direct 
(piestion  on  inventory  policy  for  the 
first  half  of  1954  brought  out  that  71 
per  cent  of  the  stores  will  seek  to  keep 
their  stocks  of  hard  goods  below 

1953  levels;  28  |>er  cent  will  keep 
them  at  1953  levels;  and  one  per  cent 
will  allow  them  to  go  higher.  Soft 
gootls  inventories  will  be  kept  at  1953 
levels  by  48  per  cent  of  the  stores;  will 
be  held  below  1953  by  45  per  cent; 
will  be  allotved  to  go  above  by  seven 
per  cent. 

.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  im¬ 
portance  given  by  retailers  to  the  use 
of  basic  stotk  checks  as  a  means  of 
selling  more  to  customers  in  the  stores, 
these  opinions  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  buyer  will  have  little  margin  for 
error.  If  inventories  are  to  be  held 
ilown  without  sacrificing  basic  stocks, 
then  duds  and  slow  sellers  will  have 
to  be  weeded  out  of  the  department’s 
stock  without  delay. 

Profit  Safeguards.  Watchfulness  over 
the  inventory  shows  up  as  a  major 
element  in  safeguarding  profits,  too, 
according  to  the  survey.  Store  heads 
were  asked  to  indicate  which  of  eight 
suggested  steps  were  most  important 
for  management  to  take  to  protect 

1954  profits.  Checked  by  more  than 
any  other  item  on  the  list  was  the 
matter  of  keeping  a  close  rein  on  in¬ 
ventory.  (Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  reporting  stores  marked  their 
questionnaires  thus: 

86%  checked  “keep  close  rein  on 
inventory" 

77%  checked  “tighten  expense 
controls” 

58%  checked  “aim  for  maximum 
sales  volume” 

55%  checked  “aim  for  higher 
gross  margin” 

24%  checked  “aim  for  greater 
teamwork  among  executives.” 
Fewer  than  20  per  cent  checked 
“tighten  collection  policies,”  “tighten 
credit  extension  policies,”  or  “reduce 
customer  services.” 

Brand  Policy.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
reporting  stores,  specialty  as  well  as 
department,  say  they  plan  no  change 
in  brand  policy  in  1954.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  them  say  they  have  been  plac¬ 
ing  their  primary  merchandising  and 
promotional  emphasis  on  national 
brands  in  soft  lines;  18  per  cent,  on 
unadvertised  brands;  tw'o  per  cent  on 
their  own  brands.  In  hard  goods,  94 
per  cent  say  they  have  been  stressing 
national  brands;  four  per  cent  say 
they  stress  unadvertised  lines;  and 
two,  their  own  brands. 

Those  stores  that  plan  to  switch 
their  brand  policies  in  1954  usually 
say  they  will  go  from  national  brands 
to  brands  of  their  own.  An  occasional 
store  says  it  will  feature  off  brands  for 
price  app>eal,  or  will  feature  items,  re¬ 
gardless  of  brand,  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  generate  sales. 

Central  Buying.  Group  or  central 
buying  of  merchandise  for  resale,  the 
survey  shows,  is  widely  done  among 
department  stores,  but  far  less  com¬ 
mon  among  sjjecialty  shops.  Three 
out  of  four  reporting  department 
stores  do  some  central  buying  of  goods 
for  resale;  two  out  of  three  are  now 
buying  supplies  centrally  or  consider¬ 
ing  this  measure.  Among  apparel 
shops,  40  p)er  cent  do  central  buying  of 
merchandise,  and  fewer  than  one-third 
buy  or  plan  to  buy  supplies  centrally. 

Employee  Relations.  Inquiry  among 
the  reporting  stores  reveals  disability 
insurance  as  the  most  widely  offered 
employee  benefit  among  several  on 
which  the  survey  checked.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  participating  retailers 


say  they  provide  this  service— usually 
on  a  voluntary  rather  than  State- 
required  basis.  Twenty -one  per  cent 
do  not  offer  it,  and  14  p)er  cent  did  not 
reply  on  this  point. 

Profit  sharing  is  offered  to  execu¬ 
tives  by  a  majority  (57  per  cent)  of  the 
department  stores,  and  by  just  under 
half  the  apparel  stores  that  replied. 
Profit  sharing  plans  that  extend  to  the 
rank  and  file  are  less  common,  how'- 
ever.  Among  the  reporting  stores,  27 
per  cent  offer  this  advantage;  41  per 
cent  do  not;  32  per  cent  did  not  reply. 

Formal  pension  plans  are  provided 
by  37  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores, 
with  retirement  compulsory  in  two 
out  of  five  such  stores. 

Formal  executive  training  programs 
are  in  effect  in  21  jier  cent  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  and  are  under  consider¬ 
ation  in  another  13  per  cent.  Recruit¬ 
ment  programs  for  trainees  are  report¬ 
ed  by  21  per  cent,  with  an  additional 
seven  per  cent  considering  them. 

Help  Wanted.  Asked  how  their  re¬ 
sources  can  best  help  them  meet  their 
1954  problems,  the  stores  named  ad¬ 
vertising  coof>eration  first  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  cash  discounts  second. 

With  resf)ect  to  ready-to-w'ear,  first 
emphasis  was  given  to  advertising  co¬ 
operation;  second,  to  prompt  and  de¬ 
pendable  deliveries;  third,  merchan¬ 
dise  information  for  salespeople; 
fourth,  cash  discounts. 

In  the  men’s  and  boys’  wear  field, 
cash  discounts  were  mentioned  more 
often  than  any  other  element.  Adver¬ 
tising  cooperation  was  a  close  second. 
Merchandise  information  for  sales¬ 
people  ranked  third,  and  fourth  place 
was  shared  by  deliveries  and  the  need 
for  more  liberal  markups. 

In  infants’  and  children’s  wear,  ad¬ 
vertising  cooperation  was  again  first; 
cash  discounts  were  second;  deliveries, 
third;  merchandise  information  for 
salesjjeople,  fourth;  more  liberal  mark¬ 
up,  fifth. 

For  hard  goods,  retailers  placed  first 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  advertising 
cooperation;  second,  on  the  need  for 
better  margins;  third,  on  cash  dis¬ 
counts. 

Listen,  Manufacturers!  In  their  gen¬ 
eral  comments,  retailers  made  clear 
the  kind  of  help  they  want  from  their 


resources  and  the  background  for 
some  of  their  requests. 

On  deliveries,  for  example,  an  ap 
parel  store  asks  for  better  deliveries 
“and  have  manufacturers  notify  us 
if  they  are  not  going  to  fill.  .  ,  .  Mann 
facturers  should  keep  stock  so  that 
they  can  handle  reorders  quickly,  as  of 
old.”  Or,  as  a  tlepartment  store  puts 
it:  “Suppliers,  please  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  is  over  and  allow 
fill-in  buying  with  prompt  delivery  of 
the  same.” 

More  than  one  retailer  pleads  for 
a  better  understanding  of  retail  prof) 
lenis,  or  of  better  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  between  retailers  and  their  sup¬ 
pliers.  More  emphatically,  however, 
do  retailers  express  themselves  on  the 
subject  of  the  need  for  attractive,  sal¬ 
able  merchandise.  “Manufacturers 
should  get  more  fresh,  new,  wearable 
style  ideas  into  men’s  and  women’s 
apparel,”  says  one  store  head,  “to  give 
the  customer  a  change  in  diet  apparel- 
wise  and  help  him  look  his  best.” 
More  careful  workmanship  in  ready- 
to-wear  is  also  requested. 

Protect  Legitimate  Stores!  Several  re¬ 
tailers  mention  the  imjxjrtance  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  legitimate  retailer  from 
the  price  competition  of  unethical  and 
unrelated  types  of  sellers.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  as  one  department  store  points 
out,  are  free  to  decide  whether  they 
wish  to  sell  through  established  retail¬ 
ers  or  through  “borax  houses,”  but, 
he  adds,  they  should  at  least  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  two  kinds  of  stores 
as  to  which  one  is  their  natural  outlet. 

Says  another  department  store  man: 
“An  effort  should  be  made  to  cut  the 
increasing  tendency  of  some  manufac¬ 
turers  to  sell  merchandise  direct  to  the 
public  at  wholesale  prices,  as  adver¬ 
tised  recently  in  some  magazines  of 
national  circulation.  This  not  onlv 
takes  the  business  aw'ay  from  the  re¬ 
tailer  but  gives  him  bad  publicity  by 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  public 
that  retail  prices  are  too  high  and  that 
nobody  should  buy  from  the  retailer 
except  as  a  convenience  or  as  a  last 
resort.” 

Retailing's  Place.  Underlying  many 
of  the  comments  from  merchants  is 
the  feeling  that  the  retailer’s  place  in 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Don’t  ovwlook  your  paper  bags  as  powerful  promotional  pieces. 
Imagine  the  tremendous  impact  created  by  thousands  of  customers 
carrying  your  store’s  distinctive  insignia  all  over  town. 
Truly,  these  eye-catching  walking  ads  can  be  one  of  your 

most  effective,  yet  least  expensive,  fM-omotional  mediums. 

promotioRal  suggestions: 

•  Dramatise  your  store  nanm 

•  Exploit  yo«r  ad  theme  or  slogan 

•  Highlight  your  anniversary 

•  Eeatvro  new  bags  in  your  ads,  window  displays 

•  Mount  them  on  "take-with"  promotion  posters 

•  Show  them  in  the  usually  empty  hands  of  manikins 


StosnlnsSalt  trade-mark  is 
animated  on  grey  bag  printed 
in  white  and  green. 


Bsswlt  Teller  floral  all-over 
pattern  in  three  colors  Is 
shown  on  this  flat-style 
“Take-Hold”  bag. 


Balk-Sasfy  all-over  design  is 
printed  by  rotogravure  in 
light  brown  on  white  paper. 


EquHsbie’s 


WanasMker  crest  in  black 
and  white  adorns  special- 
blue  “Take-Hold”  Shoe 
Box  bag. 


Saks  Hfth  AvsMe  shopping 
bag  features  all-over  design 
matching  their  storewide 
wrappings. 


Hedses  heavy-duty 
•Hold”  bag  carries 


ilcf  EqmU^aie  without  delay  ior  everything 
department  store  bags.  Have  your 
$tmg  manager,  art  director  and  supply  buyer 
^  .  team  up  aFJth  Equitable  to  put  a 

ppamationad  pbm  iego  poor  mm 


Rf.  1.  R«<«mii9  plotforiw  mt  O.  Pox  A  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  In  Iho  bockgroond,  on  tho  owtiido  of 
Ibo  bodding,  it  Ibo  indinod  convoyor  whkh  corriot 
o  tioody  flow  of  rocoWod  cortont  from  Ibo  plat¬ 
form  to  tbo  marking  oroo  on  tbo  Rftb  door. 


AT  GIMBEL'S,  PITTSBURGH  AND  G.  FOX,  HARTFORD 


High-Speed  Merchandise  Handling 


of  the  big  problems  in  depart- 
ment  store  operations  is  attaining 
a  smooth,  rapid  flow  of  merchandise 
from  the  receiving  platform  to  the 
selling  floor  or  warehousing  areas. 

A  poorly-designed  or  slow-moving 
system  can  complicate  and  raise  the 
cost  of  handling  this  large,  important 
behind-the-scenes  flow  of  merchandise. 
Unless  the  handling  system  is  efficient, 
receiving  platforms  are  jammed  for 
an  appreciable  part  of  the  day  (a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  in  large-volume  stores 
where  platform  space  is  usually  at  a 
premium),  time  is  wasted  in  looking 
for  important  shipments,  and  the 
marking  operation  is  plagued  with  an 
uneven  batch  flow  of  merchandise. 

Here  is  how  tw'o  stores— G.  Fox  & 
Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Gimbel 
Brothers  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— have 
streamlined  their  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  operations  in  a  way  that  enables 
them  to  process  1 500  to  2000  cartons  a 


day  with  sjjeed,  efficiency  and  surpris¬ 
ing  simplicity.  Their  answer  to  the 
problem  is  an  integrated  system  of 
moving  belts  and  roller  conveyors, 
engineered  and  installed  by  Lamson. 


The  G.  Fox  System.  .\t  G.  Fox  &:  Co. 

incoming  orders  are  delivered  to  the 
centralized  marking  area  on  the  fifth 
floor  in  an  average  of  less  than  five 
minutes  after  receipt  on  the  receiving 
platform.  The  key  to  this  smooth¬ 
running  operation  at  the  100-year  old 
institution  depends  on  two  factors:  (1) 
a  high  degree  of  teamwork  plus  con¬ 
venient  communications  between  the 
receiving  platform  and  the  marking 
floor;  and  (2)  a  conveyor  system  that 
insures  a  steady,  high-volume  flow  of 
incoming  cartons  from  the  platform 
to  marking  floor. 

When  a  shipment  arrives  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  platform  (Fig.  1),  the  handlers 
write  up  a  standard  receiving  form. 


This  form  calls  for  such  information 
as  vendor’s  name,  the  usual  shipping 
data,  store  department  number  and 
the  purchase  order  number. 

The  handler  immediately  sends  the 
original  copy  of  the  receiving  form  to 
the  central  desk  on  the  marking  floor 
where  all  purchase  orders  are  kept  on 
file.  This  important  step  is  completed 
quickly  by  dispatching  the  form 
through  an  Airtube  line  located  near 
the  receiving  desk.  From  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  receiving  form,  the  central 
desk  locates  the  purchase  order  cover¬ 
ing  the  merchandise.  The  direct  link 
between  the  receiving  platform  and 
the  marking  floor  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  system  because,  in  order 
for  the  receiving  and  marking  opera¬ 
tion  to  proceed  smoothly,  the  marking 
floor  must  have  the  purchase  order 
for  the  merchandise  before  the  mer¬ 
chandise  arrives.  Airtube  communi¬ 
cation  between  these  points  delivers 
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the  receiving  form  to  its  destination 
in  three  to  four  seconds. 

An  soon  as  the  platform  attendant 
has  dispatched  the  original  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  form,  he  groups  all  the  cartons 
,  in  the  order  and  staples  a  second  copy 
of  the  receiving  form  to  the  lead  car¬ 
ton.  On  this  form,  he  writes  a  section 
nuniljer  which  designates  the  particu- 
1  lar  section  of  the  marking  floor  where 
the  merchandise  will  be  marked.  A 
specific  marking  section  handles  the 
merchandise  for  a  specific  group  of 
store  departments.  After  the  handier 
.  assigns  a  section  number,  he  puts  the 
;  cartons  on  the  inclined  conveyor  (Fig. 

I  2)  which  carries  them  at  60  feet  a 
I  minute  directly  to  the  marking  floor 
i  without  further  handling.  An  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  this  conveyor,  which 
rises  at  a  25-degree  slope,  is  that  it  is 
entirely  outside  the  building  (see  Fig. 
1),  so  that  the  merchandise  actually 
^  does  not  enter  the  building  until  it 
comes  through  the  wall  on  the  fifth 
flcxir.  Constructing  the  conveyor  on 
the  exterior  of  the  building  cut  down 
installation  costs  appreciably  and  has 
an  added  advantage  of  keeping  floor 
space  on  the  first  four  floors  intact. 

When  the  cartons  reach  the  top  of 
the  conveyor,  they  emerge  on  to  a 
gravity  roller  conveyor  on  which  they 
move  past  the  dispatcher  (Fig.  3)  to  a 
powered  belt  conveyor.  By  a  set  of 
controls  at  his  fingertips,  the  dispatch¬ 
er  operates  a  set  of  movable  deflectors 
by  which  he  shunts  cartons  from  the 
g  moving  belt  into  the  collecting  chute 


specified  on  the  receiving  form  on  the 
lead  {package.  There  are  1 1  such 
chutes  to  which  the  merchandise  can 
be  routed  for  checking  and  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  various  marking  sections 
on  the  floor.  A  twelfth  chute  acts  as  a 
temporary  “catch-all”  for  cartons  to 
which  the  receiving  platform  was  un¬ 
able  to  assign  a  section  number. 

The  dispatcher  regulates  the  flow  of 
cartons  on  the  belt  with  a  small  foot 
brake,  so  that  he  can  move  the  prop>er 
deflectors  into  position  before  the  car¬ 
tons  arrive  at  the  shunting-off  point. 
On  busy  days,  incoming  cartons  will 
occasionally  fill  the  roller  section  at 
the  top  of  the  inclined  conveyor  and 
prevent  additional  packages  from 
emerging.  To  keep  the  cartons  from 
jamming  at  the  conveyor  exit  under 
these  conditions,  the  engineers  in¬ 
stalled  an  automatic  switch  near  the 
top  of  the  inclined  conveyor.  If  a  car¬ 
ton  rests  on  this  switch  for  10  seconds, 
as  would  be  the  case  when  the  roller 
conveyor  is  filled  and  can  receive  no 
more  cartons,  the  switch  will  auto¬ 
matically  stop  the  inclined  conveyor. 

The  cartons  are  deflected  from  the 
conveyor  belt  into  a  short  chute  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  collection  bin  which  services 
a  particular  group  of  marking  sta¬ 
tions.  The  merchandise  is  inspected  at 
the  bins  (Fig.  4)  after  the  checkers 
have  obtained  from  the  central  desk 
the  purchase  order  covering  the  ship¬ 
ment.  As  already  noted,  the  purchase 
order  has  previously  been  pulled  from 
the  order  files— located  just  in  front 


of  the  checking  stations— in  resp>onse 
to  the  receiving  slip  which  arrived 
through  the  Airtube  system  from  the 
receiving  platform. 

The  checkers  unpack  and  inspect 
the  merchandise  for  correct  quantity, 
typ>e,  and  condition.  The  empty  car¬ 
tons  and  other  waste  material  are 
placed  on  the  overhead  belt  conveyor 
(Fig.  4)  and  carried  to  the  waste  dis¬ 
posal  area.  If  the  received  goods  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  purchase  order  in  all 
respects,  the  purchase  order,  which 
shows  the  retail  price  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  set  by  the  buyer,  is  placed  with 
the  merchandise.  The  merchandise  is 
then  loaded  on  to  wheeled  carts  which 
can  move  either  on  the  floor  or  on  an 
overhead  trolley-rail  system.  From  the 
checking  stations,  the  loaded  carts  are 
moved  via  switches  in  the  trolley  rail 
to  the  appropriate  marking  stations. 
Here,  the  merchandise  is  marked  while 
on  the  carts,  and  following  this,  is 
moved  either  directly  out  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  or  to  stockrooms  where  it  is 
unloaded.  The  empty  carts  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  checking  stations  for  re¬ 
use  in  transporting  more  incoming 
merchandise  from  the  conveyor  to  the 
marking  stations. 

For  occasions  where  an  incomplete 
shipment  is  received,  G.  Fox  officials 
have  devised  an  ingenious  system  for 
preventing  delays  in  processing  the 
merchandise.  Under  their  system,  the 
quantity  received  on  the  partial  ship¬ 
ment  is  entered  on  the  purchase  order. 
The  purchase  order  is  duplicated 


Rg.  2.  A  group  of  carton*  start*  up  convoyor. 
Uod  carton  (under  from*)  corrio*  duplicate  re¬ 
ceiving  form  for  identification  ond  proper  routing 
upon  arrival  on  marking  floor.  Blackboard  list* 
marking  section*  by  morchondiss  type. 


Fig.  3.  A  gravity  roll  conveyer  connect*  the  upper 
end  of  the  inclined  belt  with  a  powered  belt.  At 
this  point,  operator  ot  control*  regulate*  deflector* 
which  shunt  carton*  off  powered  conveyer  into 
chute*  specified  by  number  on  lead  carton. 


Fig.  4.  Corton*  deflected  from  the  conveyor  belt 
by  the  dispatcher.  Here  they,  are  unpacked  and 
checked  with  receiving  fomilli  which  arrive  from 
receiving  platform  via  tube  at  left.  Return  belt 
on  top  carries  empty  carteiio.  le  collection  point. 
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See  A 

New  Dimension  in 
Store  Traffic  Handling 


— at  the  43rd  Annual  NRDGA  Show.  Don’t  miss  this 
unusual  dramatization  of  Westinghouse  vertical 
transportation  equipment  in  action.  It’s  packed  with 
profit-making  ideas  for  your  store. 

See  Westy  the  puppet,  supported  by  a  live  action 
demonstration  of  the  new  dimension  in  Store  Traffic 
Handling.  And  this  fascinating  exhibit  will  also  include 
the  world’s  first  fully  automatic  elevators  for  heavy 
traffic  buildings  .  .  .  miniature  elevators  do  everything 
our  real  system  does. 

So  be  sure  to  visit  booths  87  through  90. 

Hotel  Statler,  January  11-14,  New  York  City, 


Westinghouse  Elevators 

BALANCED  VERTICAL  TRANSPORTATION 


you  CAN  BE 


suee...ifit^  Wbstin^ouse 
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Figur*  S.  In  Gimbnl't  rncniving  orna  th«  dicpatch- 
•r  chnckt  thn  dnstinotien  of  a  carton  boforo  mov¬ 
ing  if  down  tho  livo  bolt  convoyor.  From  tho 
twitch  ponol  in  front  of  him,  ho  oporotot  mov- 
abU  doiloctort  which  shunt  tho  cartons  off  tho 
bolt  to  tho  propor  marking  and  inspoction  station. 
In  tho  loft  foroground  is  tho  control  dosk  whoro 
tho  covoring  purchato  ardors  aro  kopt.  Bohind  it 
anothor  bolt  convoyor  which  carrios  roady-to-woar 
goods  to  a  tpocial  soction  for  procotsing. 


Figuro  6.  Ono  of  tho  sot  of  dolloctors,  romotoly 
oporotod  by  tho  dispotchor,  shunts  a  carton  from 
tho  livo  boh  down  a  short  spur  convoyor  to  a 
marking  station.  At  this  station  tho  morchondiso 
it  inspoctod  and  prico-taggod  from  information 
on  tho  purchato  ordor  stoplod  to  tho  carton. 


within  a  matter  of  seconds  on  a  photo¬ 
copy  machine  adjacent  to  the  file  desk. 
The  original  order  is  then  returned 
to  file  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  order,  and  the  photo 
copy  is  sent  with  the  partial  shipment 
to  the  marking  stations. 

Impressive  savings  in  handling  costs 
and  convenience  have  resulted  from 
conveyorized  handling  of  incoming 
merchandise.  An  important  fact  is 
that  each  carton  needs  to  be  handled 
only  once  between  the  receiving  plat¬ 
form  and  the  checkers’  stations,  in 
contrast  to  the  three  or  four  times 
that  would  be  necessary  to  palletize 
the  merchandise  and  bring  it  up  on 
the  freight  elevators.  In  addition,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  steady  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise  possible  with  the  conveyor,  jams 
can  be  quickly  cleared  on  the  receiv¬ 
ing  platform  if  a  succession  of  large 
deliveries  is  made. 

This  rapid  handling  is  demonstrat¬ 
ed  each  morning  when  about  500  car¬ 
tons  are  delivered  from  New  York  by 
consolidated  shipment  at  6:00  A.  M. 
By  8:30,  receiving  platfonn  personnel 
report,  these  500  units  are  in  the 
marking  rooms,  despite  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  intervening  2i/2  hours  is 
spent  in  filling  out  receiving  forms. 
About  85  per  cent  of  incoming  ship¬ 
ments— which  average  about  2500  car¬ 
tons  per  day— are  handled  on  the  con¬ 
veyor.  About  the  only  merchandise 
which  must  still  be  transported  on  the 
freight  elevators  are  items  weighing 
more  than  200  pounds,  or  which  are 
bigger  than  2x3x4  feet. 

Gimbel's,  Pittsburgh.  At  Gimbel 
Brothers  in  Pittsburgh,  conveyoriza- 
tion  carries  the  merchandise  one  step 
further.  A  conveyor  system  brings  the 
merchandise  directly  to  the  marking 
tables  from  a  centralized  receiving 
point.  The  object  of  the  system  is  to 
distribute  a  large  volume  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  proper  marking  stations  with 
minimum  time,  effort  and  confusion. 
Skid  loads  of  merchandise  are  brought 
up  on  the  freight  elevator  to  the  cen¬ 
tralized  receiving  area  on  the  12th 
floor.  The  marking  area  is  set  up  into 
three  basic  sections:  (1)  For  handling 
ready-to-wear  merchandise  (which  re¬ 
quires  special  processing  before  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  selling  floor);  (2)  For  pro¬ 
cessing  large,  multiple-carton  ship¬ 


ments  (more  than  eight  cartons)  or 
single  cartons  over  250  pounds;  (3) 
For  processing  all  other  orders. 

When  a  load  arrives  at  the  receiving 
conveyor,  it  is  first  examined  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  type  of  merchandise.  Ready- 
to-wear  goods  are  sent  directly  to  that 
section  for  processing.  For  all  other 
merchandise,  the  covering  purchase 
order  is  removed  from  a  central  file 
and  stapled  to  the  carton.  The  carton 
is  then  moved  on  a  roller  conveyor  to 
the  dispatcher  who,  depending  on  the 
type  of  merchandise,  routes  the  carton 
over  a  live-roll  conveyor  belt  to  the 
appropriate  marking  station  (see  Fig. 
5).  The  dispatcher,  by  means  of  a  set 
of  push-button  controls,  operates  a  set 
of  movable  deflectors  which  guide  the 
carton  from  the  belt  on  to  spur  con¬ 
veyors  where  the  marking  stations  are 
located.  Figure  6  illustrates  a  deflect¬ 
or  shunting  a  carton  from  the  belt. 

At  each  spur  station  is  a  team  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  checker  and  marker.  The 
checker  inspects  the  carton  to  confirm 
that  it  contains  both  the  quantity  and 
type  of  items  called  for  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  order  stapled  to  the  front  of 
the  carton.  The  individual  items  are 
then  stacked  on  the  marking  table 
where  they  are  tagged  with  the  retail 
price  specified  on  the  purchase  order. 
After  tagging,  the  merchandise  is 
placed  in  large  carts  which  are  taken 
either  directly  to  the  selling  floor  or 
to  an  adjacent  storage  area. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Gim¬ 
bel  conveyor  system  is  that  the  same 
belt  carries  material  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  simultaneously.  The  outgoing 
section  of  the  belt  is  used  for  dispatch¬ 
ing  merchandise  to  the  marking  sta¬ 
tions,  as  already  described.  The  re¬ 
turning  section  of  belt  is  elevated 
about  four  feet  above  the  bottom  belt 
and  is  used  to  carry  waste  cartons  to  a 
waste  chute. 

The  Gimbel  marking  and  receiving 
conveyor  system  was  designed  to 
handle  about  1200  cartons  per  day. 
However,  during  last  year’s  Christmas 
rush,  the  system  handled  more  than 
1600  cartons  per  day.  According  to 
Gimbel  supervisors,  the  system  has 
been  highly  successful  because  of  its 
unusual  adaptability.  It  permits  the 
handling  of  large  numbers  of  cartons 
of  widely  varying  size  and  shapie  with 
minimum  effort  and  personnel. 
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More  for  your 
microfilming  dollar 

You’re  sure  of  these  savings  and  advantages  with  Recordak 


YoU^re  sure  of  ^ettin^  a  microfiliner  that’s  esj)ecially  de¬ 
signed  for  your  requirements  .  .  .  one  tfiat  will  give  you  all  the 
advantages  of  modern  inicrotilmiiig  at  lowest  cost. 

This  is  [lossible  because  Recordak  offers  6  diflerent  ty|>es  of 
inicrotilmers,  instead  of  one  or  two.  Thus,  even  the  smallest 
retail  stores  can  realize  savings — over  and  above  all  inicrotilmiiig 
costs — which  are  proportionate  to  those  of  the  largest  ones. 
And,  remember,  you  can  buy  or  rent  your  Recordak  Micro- 
tilmer  on  most  attractive  terms. 


YoU^re  sure  tliat  your  Recordak  Microfiliner  is  precision- 
built  by  Kodak  to  give  you  sharp,  legible  pictures  of  document 
after  document  ...  to  prevent  fogging,  blurring,  and  over¬ 
lapping  of  images  ...  to  coiu{iensate  for  o|)erator  failure  ...  to 
niiiiimize  service  requirements. 

As  you  can  well  imagine  the  job  of  recording  documents  as 
tiny  images  on  a  strip  of  film  is  a  most  exacting  one.  And,  here, 
Recordak’s  twenty-five  years  of  experience  and  know-how  are 
reflected  in  the  economy  and  satisfaction  of  your  operation. 


You’  rc  sure  your  films  will  be  processed  the  same  day  they  are 
receiiied  at  your  Recordak  Film  Processing  Station.  There  are  26 
of  these  stations — professional  in  every  respect!  High  speed, 
specially  designed  equipment  is  used  exclusively  . . .  and  skilled 
tecimicians  supervise  the  job.  Every  roll  of  film  is  processed  to 
meet  the  specifications  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  archival 
films — then  double-checked  for  photographic  quality. 


You’re  sure  to  profit,  too,  from  the  invaluable  experience 
gained  by  Recordak  Field  Representatives  in  workuig  with 
retail  stores  of  every  size.  How  are  stores  similar  to  yours  saving 
dollars  every  day  with  Recordak  Microfilming?  These  special¬ 
ists  know.  .And  they’re  always  at  your  call  .  .  .  always  ready  to 
work  with  your  stafl  in  correlating  Recordak  Microfilming  most 
effectively  with  your  present  routines  or  contemplated  ones. 


Call  your  local  Recordak  representative  soon — no  obligation 
whatsoever.  Or  write  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of 
Eastman  Kodak  Company) ,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

"Recordak  ”  is  a  trade-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 
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1 1  won  I  liappni  loiiiorrow.  iiiil  it*>  on  llit*  wa)  at  ia^t  a 
iiiiiforni  tiystein  of  sizin*;  and  'ii/a*  4l(‘!ii^nations  for  all  tyI)e^ 
of  women's  apparel.  It  will  mean  l>ett«*r  ciisttmier  -erviee 
ami  fewer  rel»irn>  ami  markdown^.  Here  is  the  sUtry  of  how 
the  Department  of  (amnm*ree  has  <h“\  eloped  the  new  sizing 
■'t«><d'*:  what  the  niannfaetnr»‘rs  in  variants  indnstriec  think 
of  it.  ami  what  retailer^  «'an  ih*  to  hasten  its  nse 


Size  Coordination  in 
Women^s  Apparel  Lines 

By  Mansfield  Lonie 

Commodity  Stiindards  Division,  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 


'T’ALKING  recently  about  the  sizing 

of  apparel,  a  woman  said:  “I  wear 
an  ‘18’  dress  but  in  sweaters  I  have 
to  buy  a  size  ‘40’.  That  makes  me 
mad.” 

To  a  woman  there  is  a  tremendous 
difference  between  a  “Size  18”  and  a 
“Size  40.”  Size  18  belongs  to  the 
younger  “Misses”  category:  size  “40” 
belongs  to  the  maturer  “Women’s” 
category.  Since  young  women  are  the 
predominant  buyers  of  sweaters,  why 
shouldn’t  sweaters  be  purchased  by 
“Young”  size  designations?  They  can, 
in  a  few  instances,  but  in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  cannot.  Why? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  Let 
us  list  a  few  of  the  most  important 
ones. 

First,  the  ready-to-wear  industry  is 
so  vast,  and  divided  into  so  many  seg¬ 
ments,  each  competing  for  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  that  there  has  been  no 
coordinating  force  at  work  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  subject. 

Second,  the  products  are  as  varied 
as  the  industry  is  vast.  Thus,  the  idea 
of  coordinating  the  sizing  of  such  a 
variety  of  products  rarely  suggests 
itself. 

Third,  producer  groups  which  have 
made  the  most  progress  in  satisfying 


the  consumer  size-wise  would  hardly 
be  expected  to  suggest  that  their  sys¬ 
tem  be  adopted  by  others. 

Fourth,  distributors  who  buy  so 
many  products  from  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  segments  of  the  apparel  industry, 
w’ould  not  be  expected  to  assume  lead¬ 
ership  in  a  matter  primarily  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  nature. 

Fifth,  consumers  who  may  realize 
the  great  value  of  size  coordination  in 
easing  their  shopping  problems,  are 
not  organized  to  do  more  than  encour¬ 
age  this  good  idea  whenever  the  op- 
f)ortunity  presents  itself. 

Finally,  even  within  an  industry— 
the  dress  industry,  for  example— the 
system  of  sizing  has  been  largely  un¬ 
defined.  There  has  been  consistency 
in  its  size  terminology— the  Misses’ 
sizes  10,  12,  14,  etc.;  the  Junior  sizes 
9,  11,  13,  etc.— but  there  has  not  been 
consistency  in  the  measurements  for 
those  sizes.  The  various  elements  in¬ 
volved— the  manufacturers,  the  de¬ 
signers,  and  the  technicians— have  not 
agreed  on  the  measurements  of  the 
models  on  which  tltey  fit  their  gar¬ 
ments.  Also  the  sizing  has  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  price  lines.  Thus,  there  has 
been  almost  limitless  interpretations 
of  size.  Obviously,  until  size  is  defined 


there  can  be  no  size  coordination  oi 
size  standardization. 

During  1953  a  new  sizing  tool  was 
made  available  to  the  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  women’s  apparel  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  a  new  kind  of  tool  in  that  it 
was  developed  by  scientific  methods- 
by  the  use  of  punched  tabulating  cards 
and  mathematical  analyses  of  the 
punched  card  data.  This  new  tool 
represents  a  first  step  in  putting  a  little 
more  science  in  sizing,  and  it  does 
have  one  great  virtue.  It  provides  one 
definition  for  each  size.  It  uses  the 
dress  (and  coat)  system  of  size  termi¬ 
nology.  It  provides  definitions  for  the 
more  common  body  typ)es  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  it  provides  those  definitions 
in  terms  of  body  measurements,  not  in 
terms  of  garment  measurements.  It 
provides  48  measurements  for  each 
size.  Thus,  it  offers  enough  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  meaning  of  size  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  sweater  manu 
facturer  to  coordinate  his  sizing  with 
that  of  the  dress  industry.  In  fact,  it 
provides  a  basis  for  coordinating  tbt 
sizing  of  most  underwear  and  outer 
wear  and  giving  them  uniform  size 
designations:  from  panties  and  slips  to 
blouses  and  suits;  from  sportswear  to 
day  wear,  and  to  evening  wear. 
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TS*5200  It  Practical.  The  size  defini¬ 
tions  are  available  in  a  proposed  Com¬ 
mercial  Standard  recently  sent  out  to 
the  trade  for  comment  and  criticism 
according  to  our  established  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  designation  of  this 
“pro{>osal”  is  TS-5200.  (I  shall  use  the 
designation  as  the  reference  to  this 
new  tool  throughout  the  balance  of 
the  article.)  The  definitions  are  prac¬ 
tical.  They  are  based  on  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  women  wearing  foundation 
garments.  They  represent  the  woman 
ready  to  put  on  her  other  apparel. 
Adjustments  in  the  bcxly  measure¬ 
ments  to  compensate  for  the  effect  of 
foundation  garments  have  been  made. 
This  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
corset  and  brassiere  industry. 

TS-5200  covers  the  four  main  classi¬ 
fications  of  ready-to-wear  —  Misses’, 
Women’s,  Half  Sizes,  and  Juniors’.  It 
covers  nine  different  body  typ>es,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  height  groups— Tails, 
Regulars,  and  Shorts.  It  covers  three 
bust-hip  projxrrtions  for  each  height- 
women  with  Slender,  Average,  and 
Full  hips— with  the  same  bust  for  each. 
Thus,  size  is  really  associated  with  the 
bust. 


Some  of  Its  Virtues.  Its  most  signifi¬ 
cant  virtue  is  that  it’s  scientific.  The 
relation  of  one  part  of  the  body  to  the 
other,  in  terms  of  measurements,  is  not 
anyone’s  opinion,  it  is  based  on  pre¬ 
cise  data  assembled  and  interpreted 
by  the  mathematicians,  the  statistic¬ 
ians,  and  the  machines. 

Next,  it  is  based  on  the  fundament¬ 
al  idea  of  fitting  the  greatest  number 
of  women  with  the  fewest  possible 
sizes.  The  user  would  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  was  making  his  garments 
for  the  most  common  bcxly  tyjies  in 
the  population  and,  from  the  sales 
angle,  he  would  have  the  assurance 
that  his  sales  potential  couldn’t  be  im¬ 
proved  by  fitting  women  of  different 
proportions. 

Next,  it  is  set  up  in  current  trade 
terms— in  a  language  easily  under- 
sttKxl.  The  intervals  between  sizes  are 
consistent  with  trade  practice.  Where 
the  size-to-size  relationships  vary  from 
trade  practice— for  example,  the  two 
and  one-half  inch  waist  interval  on  the 
sizes  above  36  and  1 8i/^  of  the  Women’s 
classifications— the  reaction  of  the 
trade  seems  generally  to  be  favorable. 


TS-5200  is  a  body  measurement  pro¬ 
posal,  not  a  garment  measurement 
proposal.  There  isn’t  a  single  garment 
measurement  in  the  d(x:ument.  I'hose 
who  developed  it  believe  that  size  co¬ 
ordination  can  be  accomplished  only 
in  terms  of  Ixxly  measurements— the 
measurements  of  womeft’s  bcxlies 
wearing  foundation  garments  prepar¬ 
atory  to  putting  on  the  underwear  and 
outerwear.  That  is  the  bcxly  that  is 
clothed  in  panties,  slips,  blouses, 
skirts,  sweaters,  jackets,  coats,  etc.  If  a 
woman’s  bcxly  is  that  of  a  typical 
Misses’  Size  12,  then  TS-5200  proposes 
that  all  apparel  made  to  fit  that  bcxly 
be  labeled  Size  12.  Put  another  way, 
it  is  asking  manufacturers  to  compete 
in  matters  of  style,  fashion,  fabric, 
color  and  fit— but  not  in  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  mcxlel  on  which  they  fit 
their  garments.  It  proposes  that  TS- 
5200  definitions  of  size  12  be  common 
to  all  manufacturers;  just  as  common 
as  the  proverbial  yardstick,  with  one 
basic  exception.  The  latter  definition 
is  mandatory;  TS-5200  is  voluntary. 
The  voluntary  way ’is  demcx:ratic,  evo¬ 
lutionary,  educational.  In  the  world 
of  fashion,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  co¬ 
ordination  that  will  work. 

A  Cooperative  Undertaking.  The  for¬ 
mal  request  for  the  development  of 
this  proposal  came  from  distributors. 
They  are  the  ones  who  feel  the  full 
impact  of  the  lack  of  size  definitions; 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  train 
their  personnel  in  the  intricacies  of 
apparel  sizing,  without  a  gcxxl  manual 
or  text  bcx)k;  they  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  deal  with  returns  based  on 
pcx)r  fit. 

The  Commcxlity  Standards  Division 
enlisted  the  ccx)peration  of  other 
groups  to  do  the  job.  The  principal 
ones  were:  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nu¬ 
trition  and  Home  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce;  the  Research 
and  Development  Branch,  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General;  and  the 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of 
America. 

Every  paragraph  and  every  measure¬ 
ment  was  debated.  Despite  wdde  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  regarding  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem,  and  to  the 
methods  to  be  followed  in  its  develop¬ 


ment,  agreements  on  all  elements  were 
hammered  out  around  the  conference 
table. 

The  Standards  in  Use.  For  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  apply  TS-5200  to  his  produc¬ 
tion,  there  are  two  essential  steps: 

1.  To  determine  the  relationship  of 
what  is  now  being  done  to  what 
TS-5200  proposes. 

2.  To  make  the  necessary  changes,  if 
any. 

It  is  relatively  simple  to  make  the 
test  to  determine  the  relationship  of 
TS-5200  proposals  to  present  practice. 
The  manufacturer  simply  tries  his 
present  merchandise  (irrespective  of 
its  markings)  on  women  whose  bodies 
conform  to  the  measurements  in  TS- 
5200,  and  finds  out  just  which  women 
are  being  well  fitted  with  his  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  which  are  not.  If  it  happiens 
that  his  range  of  sizes  fits  the  Misses’ 
range  of  sizes  in  TS-5200  his  problem 
is  simple.  He  would  use  the  “Misses” 
size  designations.  If  his  products  were 
dresses,  suits,  or  coats,  he  might  not 
even  have  to  change  the  label. 

On  the  other  hand  his  size  labels  may 
be  in  conformance  with  TS-5200  sizes 
but  his  garments  may  not  fit  the  TS- 
5200  women.  In  this  case  he  would 
have  to  make  a  change  in  his  sizing. 

With  TS-5200  as  a  guide  he  would 
be  able  to  determine  just  what  to  do. 
He  would  be  able  to  try  his  clothes  on 
the  “Shorts”  and  on  the  “Tails,”  and 
see  what  range  of  height  he  could  fit, 
and  what  variety  of  body  types.  With 
TS-5200  he  could  orientate  himself 
perfectly. 

Why  Dress  Industry  Sizes?  Many  per¬ 
sons  have  asked,  “Why  should  we  co¬ 
ordinate  our  sizing  and  size  designa¬ 
tions  with  those  of  the  dress  industry?” 
The  answer  is  simple:  women  think 
of  themselves  in  terms  of  dress  indus¬ 
try  sizes.  If  you  ask  women  what  size 
they  are,  they  say  something  like  this: 
“I’m  a  size  12,  or  a  size  16y^,  or  a  size 
19.”  They  refer  to  the  established  clas¬ 
sifications  and  sizes  of  the  dress  indus¬ 
try.  And  they  do  so  because  they  are 
flattered  by  the  dress  industry  system; 
flattered  in  the  matter  of  style;  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  fit  of  its  garments;  and 
flattered  by  its  size  designations. 
There  is  more  size  variety  in  dress 
sizing  than  in  the  sizing  of  other  types 
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of  apparel  (with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  suits).  If  size  coordination  is  to 
be  achieved  on  a  voluntary  basis  (and 
Commercial  Standards  are  based  on 
this  idea),  it  must  be  consistent  with 
women’s  ideas  of  their  size.  Who 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  undertake 
size  coordination,  knowing  that  60 
million  women  must  first  be  asked  to 
change  their  concepts  about  size?  The 
correct  answ’er  is  self-evident.  TS- 
5200  was  set  up  according  to  the  dress 
system  of  sizing  because  of  its  variety 
of  size  classifications,  and  also  because 
those  size  classifications  were  con¬ 
firmed  on  the  basis  of  our  scientific 
approach.  The  predominant  size-to- 
size  ideas  of  the  trade  are  generally 
confirmed,  but  have  been  modifietl 
where  the  data  indicated  the  need  for 
a  change. 

The  idea  of  sizing  other  garments 
by  the  dress  industry  system  is  not 
really  new.  Some  manufacturers  of 
sweaters  now  sell  their  merchandise  by 
dress  sizes.  So  do  manufacturers  of 
slips  and  blouses.  In  fact,  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  desire  to  follow  the  dress 
industry  system  is  another  strong  rea¬ 
son  why  the  size  designations  and 
classifications  of  the  dress  industry 
were  used  in  TS-5200. 

I  might  cite  here  the  effort  of  a 
manufacturer  of  women’s  panties  to 
relate  his  system  to  that  of  the  dress 
industry.  The  company  sells  tricot 
panties  in  sizes  4  to  10.  They  realized, 
however,  that  sizes  4  to  10  do  not  con¬ 
note  any  particular  body  size,  so  they 
prepared  a  comparative  size  chart  to 
show  the  relationship  of  their  panty 
size  to  dress  size  and  to  body  dimen¬ 
sions.  This  demonstrates  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  a  system  of  sizing  like  TS-5200, 
which  can  be  used  for  size  coordina¬ 
tion  purposes  by  all  elements  of  the 
apparel  industry. 

What  Commerce  Is  Doing.  The  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  this  point  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  TS-5200  consti¬ 
tutes  a  useful  proposal.  We  must  ask 
the  trade  for-  comment  and  criticism 
with  the  aim  of  improving  it  as  a 
document.  To  do  this  we  must  work 
through  the  various  trade  associations, 
of  which  there  are  about  25.  The 
Commodity  Standards  Division  has 
already  presented  TS-5200  to  the  ex¬ 


ecutives  of  the  national  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  covering  all  phases  of  the  indus¬ 
try-underwear  and  outerwear. 

We  have  already  learned  from  some 
of  the  trade  groups  that  they  consider 
the  document  a  very  good  one  and 
have  recommended  that  it  be  changed 
from  a  “Proposed”  to  a  “Recommend¬ 
ed”  standard  and  sent  out  to  the  trade 
for  acceptance.  We  are  very  pleased 
with  the  response  to  this  proposal  but 
we  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  understood. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  idea 
of  body  measurement  size  coordina¬ 
tion  is  really  a  new  idea.  Up  to  the 
present,  the  industry  has  had  a  prac¬ 
tical  substitute  for  the  body— the  mod¬ 
el  form.  The  relationship  between  the 
woman’s  body  for  a  given  size  and  the 
model  form  for  the  same  size  has  real¬ 
ly  not  been  explored  or  defined.  The 
only  fact  that  is  generally  recognized 
is  that  motlel  forms  are  a  specialized 
kind  of  body,  altered  in  its  propor¬ 
tions  to  conijjensate  for  the  effect  of 
foundation  garments,  and  also  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  bust,  waist,  and  hip  to  ac¬ 
count  for  normal  bodily  movement- 
sitting  down,  bending  over,  raising 
the  arms,  etc. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  the  dilfer- 
etrce  betw’een  the  body  for  size  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  model  form,  let  me  cite 
the  back  waist-length  measurement. 
If  that  length  is  15^  inches  on  the 
woman,  it  would  be  approximately  i/^ 
inch  longer  on  the  motlel  form.  Other¬ 
wise,  in  many  garments  the  snugness 
of  fit  at  the  waist  w'ould  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  woman  from  raising  her  arms. 
This  illustrates  why  model  forms  are 
different  from  the  body,  and  why  we 
have  to  take  special  precautions  to 
insure  understanding  of  TS-5200. 

The  dress  industry,  in  a  broad  sense, 
is  less  affected  by  this  new  size  coordi¬ 
nator,  TS-5200,  than  other  segments 
because  the  proposal  confirms  many 
of  their  established  practices,  and 
their  size  designations.  Further,  the 
key  fitted  size  of  each  classification— 
Misses’,  Women’s,  etc.— is  close  to 
trade  concepts  of  such  sizes. 

In  a  sense,  TS-5200  requires  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  to  give  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  significance  of  size,  and 
its  application  on  a  broader  scale  than 
has  been  practiced  heretofore. 

In  addition  to  its  work  with  the 


manufacturers,  the  Division  is  also 
working  with  the  model  form  makers, 
the  pattern  makers,  designers,  and 
prorluction  men.  Meetings  have  been 
held  with  all  of  them,  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  with  all  those  groups 
who  request  further  insight  into  the 
application  of  TS-5200.  We  are  also 
working  with  the  trade  schools. 

The  Retailer's  Role.  In  the  long  run, 
if  the  distributor,  working  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consumer,  encourages  the 
idea,  its  use  and  its  application  will 
succeed.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goorls  Association  has  supported  our 
previous  work  and  we  have  received 
official  word  from  them  that  they  are 
pleased  with  the  proposal  and  offer 
their  cooperation  and  support  in 
furthering  its  use  and  application. 

The  acceptance  and  use  of  this  by 
the  trade  will  not  be  accomplished  in 
a  week,  or  in  a  month.  It  will  require 
time,  backing,  education,  and  public¬ 
ity.  The  Commodity  Standards  Divis¬ 
ion  can  supply  the  basic  information— 
TS-5200— but  its  application  and  use 
must  be  stimulated  by  all  elements  of 
the  trade— manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  users. 

In  a  sense  retailers  are  “conditioned” 
to  a  wider  use  of  Irody  measurement 
sizing.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
use  of  body  measurement  standards  in 
children’s  apparel  has  been  growing. 
That  program  helped  to  eliminate 
“age”  as  a  basis  for  size  and  encour¬ 
aged  the  use  of  “height”  and  “weight” 
instead.  It  has  helped  in  cutting  re¬ 
turns  for  incorrect  size.  A  reduction 
in  returns  means  increased  consumer 
satisfaction  with  fit. 

Applying  the  same  principle  to 
women’s  sizing  will  be  a  much  more 
complicated  process.  It  will  succeed 
in  large  measure  to  the  extent  that  dis¬ 
tributors  back  the  idea  and  supply 
publicity  for  it. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  adoption  of  TS-5200  will  re¬ 
duce  returns.  For  every  per  cent  that 
returns  are  reduced  there  will  be 
greater  sales  efficiency,  less  overhead, 
and  more  profit  for  the  retailer.  .And 
the  retailer  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  in  the  process  his  cus¬ 
tomers  are  being  fitted  better.  What 
better  goals  would  a  retailer  want? 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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You  already  know  that  the  cor¬ 
set  department  is  first  in  percentage 
of  profit  in  the  store. 


But  we  ask  you  frankly,  what 
are  you  doing  about  it? 

Through  the  years  The  Formfit  Institute 
— an  independent,  non-profit  organization  for 
continuing  research  in  every  phase  of  corset 
retailing— \\2i^  helped  hundreds  of  stores 
solve  these  and  other  vital  problems. 

It  can  do  the  same  for  you.  Member¬ 
ship  is  only  $20  annually.  Funds  for  re¬ 
search  are  Formfit’s  contribution  to  help 
corset  retailers  everywhere  improve  their 
profit  position  in  the  face  of  today’s  high 
costs  and  shrinking  margins. 

Write  today  for  complete  information 
on  how  your  store  can  benefit  from  the 
services  of  The  Formfit  Institute.  Address: 
The  Formfit  Institute,  Inc.,  580  5th  Avenue, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


You  already  know  that  the  cor¬ 
set  deportment  usually  gets  less  pro¬ 
motion  than  most  other  departments. 


You  already  know  that  the  over¬ 
age  corset  department  is  selling  only 
1  out  of  3  potential  customers. 


You  already  know  that  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  corset  department  greatly 
influences  sales. 


You  already  know  that  the  lay¬ 
out  of  the  corset  department  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  profits. 


The  Social  Status  of  Retail  Selling 


Is  our  difficulty  in  recruiting  young  people  for  retail  selling 
jobs  due  to  an  American  prejudice  against  any  kind  of 
**service”  occupation?  This  difficulty  is  not  met  in  Europe, 
where  the  service  occupations  have  their  own  stable  tradition 
and  dignity.  Our  problem  is  to  find  salespeople  who  can  find 
satisfaction  with  their  jobs  in  serving  the  public. 

By  Donald  K.  Beckley 

Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing 


1>  ECENTLY  I  spent  four  months 
in  western  Europe  observing  em¬ 
ployee  relations  and  customer  service 
in  department  stores  there.  It  was  my 
hope  to  identify  some  techniques  su¬ 
perior  to  ours  that  could  be  adapted 
and  applied  to  revive  our  own  sagging 
retail  selling  procedures.  The  result 
was  not  any  convenient  list  of  usable 
procedures  that  might  be  passed  along 
to  personnel  workers  in  American 
stores,  but  a  new  perspective  on  the 
importance  of  changing  social  influ¬ 
ences  that  relate  to  retailing  service. 

This  is  a  subject  seldom  discussed 
when  we  contemplate  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  retail  selling;  it  is 
worth  looking  at  before  we  give  up 
completely  the  fight  for  better  selling 
in  stores  as  some  people  advocate,  or 
make  renewed  attacks  on  the  problem 
by  using  the  same  old  techniques,  as 
others  are  doing. 

In  several  imp>ortant  respects,  de¬ 
partment  store  salespeople  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  Great  Britain  differ  substantially 
from  our  own.  These  differences  may 
be  growing  less  distinct  as  the  years  go 
by,  and  it  may  be  that  eventually  they 
will  not  exist.  Yet  while  there  still 
appear  to  be  interesting  p>oints  of  dif¬ 
ference,  perhaps  we  can  learn  from 
them.  Here  they  are: 

Salespeople  Are  More  Polite.  In  terms 
of  the  surface  niceties  that  make  con¬ 
tacts  with  strangers  on  public  trans¬ 
portation,  in  public  buildings,  and  in 


stores  basically  either  pleasant  or  un¬ 
pleasant,  the  western  Europeans  have 
a  decided  edge  on  most  of  us  in  polite¬ 
ness.  It  appears  that  both  in  their 
schools  and  in  their  homes,  European 
children  receive  a  far  more  rigorous 
discipline,  and  when  they  go  to  work 
they  seem  to  have  a  reserve  of  patience 
and  respect  for  others  not  commonly 
found  here. 

Probably  it  is  neither  fair  nor  accur¬ 
ate  simply  to  imply  that  American 
young  p)eople  are  not  trained  to  be 
polite  and  therefore  do  not  make  as 
effective  salesp)eople.  In  general,  our 
standard  of  consideration  for  others  in 
public  places  sets  a  level  below  that 
commonly  shown  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  we  can  think  of  politeness 
as  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute 
concept.  If  so,  perhaps  American 
salesp)eople  use  that  degree  of  it  they 
believe  to  be  justified  by  the  people 
with  whom  they  deal.  Whatever  the 
reason,  it  is  clear  that  by  any  absolute 
standards  of  the  kinds  of  treatment 
and  consideration  salesp>eople  should 
have  for  customers,  Europeans— in 
part  because  of  their  previous  train¬ 
ing— do  far  better. 

An  interesting  hyp>othesis  in  this 
connection  was  advanced  in  Switzer¬ 
land:  that  sales  service  declines  in 
effectiveness  as  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  country  improves. 

Salespeople  Are  More  Enthusiastic. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Europe  for 
the  most  part  has  not  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 


vantages— and  perhaps  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  disadvantages— of  full  employment 
for  a  substantial  number  of  years.  The 
result  is  that  having  a  job  is  still  some¬ 
thing  about  which  to  be  pleased  and 
grateful;  the  thought  of  being  dis¬ 
charged  is  not  to  be  taken  as  lightly 
as  many  of  our  people  apparently  re¬ 
gard  it. 

Especially  in  France,  major  stores 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  develop  a 
type  of  espirit  de  corps  which  is  not 
readily  explainable.  Perhaps  it  is 
something  uniquely  French,  and  for 
that  reason  the  term  has  never  been 
successfully  translated  into  English. 
It  is  shown  by  an  apparent  conviction 
that  one’s  own  place  of  employment 
is  infinitely  better  than  others,  and 
this  conviction  is  radiated  in  customer 
contacts  in  a  way  that  less  often  hap¬ 
pens  here.  Probably  one  explanation 
is  a  lack  of  the  cynicism  or  pseudo¬ 
sophistication  that  marks  many  of  our 
owm  employees  who  feel  that  it  would 
not  be  seemly  to  show  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  anything.  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  conspicuous  and  quite  an 
advantage. 

Salespeople  Change  Jobs  Less  Often. 

Obviously  employee  turnover  has  its 
good  and  its  bad  features,  but  in  terms 
of  building  up  a  corps  of  employees 
who  know  their  jobs  and  the  store, 
and  who  can  know’  and  be  known  by 
the  customers,  a  low’  turnover  has  sub¬ 
stantial  advantages.  One  obvious  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  lower  turnover  is 
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the  lack  of  more  available  jobs.  An¬ 
other  is  the  apparent  enthusiasm  for 
continuing  to  do  what  one’s  father 
and  perhaps  grandfather  have  done. 
There  are  many  salespeople  who  pride 
themselves  on  having  served  as  sales¬ 
people  in  three  generations  of  the 
same  family.  Presumably  some  of 
them  would  be  very  happy  if  their 
sons  or  daughters  came  into  the  store 
and  could  continue  this  progression 
for  another  three  generations— a  con¬ 
cept  seldom  found  here  in  .\merica, 
because  of  our  constant  emphasis 
ujxjn  "improving  oneself.” 

More  Dependence  on  Salespeople. 

Apparently  the  customer  in  continent¬ 
al  Eurojje  does  not  feel  as  sure  of  her¬ 
self  in  dealing  with  stores  as  the  usual 
tyjje  of  American  who  shops.  The 
result  is  that  she  places  what  would 
seem  to  us  an  unreasonably  high  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  in  what  the  sales¬ 
people  tell  her,  and,  as  mentioned 
above,  she  is  likely  to  wish  to  continue 
doing  business  with  the  same  person 
as  long  as  she  finds  this  relationship 
to  l)e  a  satisfactory  one.  This  reflects 
the  existence  of  fewer  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  national  brands  in  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  put  their  trust  regardless  of  the 
outlet  through  which  they  are  pur¬ 
chased,  and  it  reflects  also  a  lesser  de¬ 


gree  of  self-confidence  in  business 
dealings. 

SaUspeople  Respect  Their  Jobs  More. 

Because  there  is  less  social  mobility  in 
Europe,  there  is  much  less  anxiety 
about  “rising  to  the  top”— or,  as  the 
British  sometimes  express  it:  “getting 
on.”  Their  nearness  to  the  bottom  of 
the  corporate  organization  chart  or  its 
oral  equivalent  does  not  seem  to  dis¬ 
tress  most  European  salesf>eople  as 
much  as  it  does  our  own.  Part  of  the 
explanation  for  this  is  in  the  distinc¬ 
tively  non-American  concept  of  “hav¬ 
ing  your  place.”  As  explained  by  an 
Englishman,  this  means  that  as  a  sales¬ 
person  you  are  able  to  p)erceive  clearly 
your  own  status  both  within  the  store 
and  in  relationship  to  those  with 
whom  you  deal.  You  expect— and  gen¬ 
erally  receive— courteous  treatment, 
and  you  and  those  with  whom  you  do 
business  are  able  to  identify  distinct 
boundaries  in  your  business  relation¬ 
ship  lieyond  which  none  of  you  go. 
This  personal  dignity  is  maintained 
also  through  having  highly  sp>ecialized 
training,  and  in  England  through  a 
new  system  of  certification  whereby 
salespeople  may  take  examinations  to 
prove  competence  at  certain  levels  of 
proficiency  as  in  the  accounting  or 
real  estate  fields  here. 


In  the  United  States  we  regard  this 
concept  of  “having  your  place”  as  the 
antithesis  of  a  democratic  approach, 
and  as  harmful  to  our  historic  tradi¬ 
tion  that  anyone  can  rise  from  office 
boy  to  president— now  expressed  by 
stores  and  other  large  business  organ¬ 
izations  as  “a  jjolicy  of  promotion 
from  within.”  While  in  the  long  run 
our  concept  has  undoubtedly  been 
more  satisfactory  for  us  and  has  been 
the  heart  of  much  of  the  best  in  our 
free  enterprise  tradition,  it  nonethe¬ 
less  leaves  the  individual  salesperson 
in  a  somewhat  insecure  position  which 
European  stores  seem  able  to  avoid. 

Salespeople  Give  More  Time  to  Cus¬ 
tomers.  One  of  the  special  problems 
faced  by  European  stores  is  persuad¬ 
ing  their  salespeople  to  complete  sales 
rather  than  to  carry  on  a  pleasant  and 
informative— but  not  definitive— con¬ 
versation  with  prospective  customers. 
The  idea  of  closing  the  sale  apparent¬ 
ly  is  not  instinctive  as  it  is  for  many 
of  our  people,  and  the  result  is  that 
shopping  has  many  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  of  being  a  pleasant  way  to 
sjjend  the  day  that  it  had  in  America 
perhaps  50  years  ago.  Individual  sales¬ 
people  in  Europe  usually  produce  less, 
in  the  absolute  sense  that  they  sell  a 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


Shown  above,  left.  Prince  School  of  Retailing  students  visit  an  apparel  manufacturer’s  cutting  room  as  part 
of  their  courses  in  retail  merchandising.  At  right,  they  use  current  p>eriodicals  and  other  research  tools  in 
the  School’s  library  while  working  on  statistical  projects.  They  bring  upto-date  skills  and  information  to 
their  new  jobs  in  retailing  following  graduation.  The  Prince  School  is  part  of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 


STUDENTS  AT  THE  PRINCE  SCHOOL  STUDY  ALL  SIDES  OF  THE  RETAIL  JOB 


About  Fabrics 


THE  "LEATHER  LOOK”  AND  ITS  CARE 


¥  EATHER  and  imitation  leather 
-■-^fabrics,  some  of  them  surprisingly 
like  the  genuine  product  in  appear¬ 
ance,  have  come  into  considerable 
merchandising  importance  with  some 
apparel  departments  doing  a  brisk 
business  in  100  per  cent,  part  leather, 
or  trimmed  garments. 

Real  leather’s  appeal  in  ready-to- 
wear  clothing,  both  suede  and  top 
grain  types,  has  been  steadily  rising  for 
several  years.  Suede  has  been  the  fav¬ 
orite  for  the  softer,  drapable  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  women’s  dresses  and 
men’s  casual  jackets.  The  smooth  top 
grain  leathers  go  into  garments  of  the 
essentially  service  type. 

Popularity  Has  Grown.  As  real  leather 
is  restricted  pretty  much  to  the  higher 
priced  field,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  popular  appeal  of  leather  goods 
should  extend  to  the  imitation  leather 
fabrics  for  lower  priced  applications. 
The  fact  is  that  the  recent  market  for 
these  vinyl  plastic  coated  materials  for 
outerwear  end  uses  has  been  very  large 
and  may  be  even  better  this  year.  The 
popularity  of  inexf)ensive  ladies’  jack¬ 
ets  of  these  fabrics  attests  to  this  fact. 

In  any  case,  the  leather  look  has 
come  into  all  consumer  buying  levels 
and  in  an  increasing  variety  of  appli¬ 
cations.  Leather  collars  and  other 
trimming  effects  on  dresses,  skirts, 
sportswear,  etc.,  is  a  fashion  note  of 
the  current  ready-to-wear  season.  It  is 
timely,  therefore,  to  consider  some  of 
the  serviceability  problems  brought  on 
by  the  trend. 

Long  Wear  Offered.  Leather  garments 
in  general  rightfully  come  by  their 
reputation  for  hard,  long  wear.  Top 
grains  or  even  smooth  finished  split 
leathers  are  better  wearers  than  suede. 


but  garments  of  the  latter  will  last  a 
long  time,  too,  as  far  as  wear  resistance 
is  concerned. 

The  vinyl  coated  versions  of  leather 
also  are  excellent  wearers,  with  abra¬ 
sion  resistance  equal  to  the  best  that 
top  grains  can  offer.  An  important  dif¬ 
ference  to  wear  comfort,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  real  leather  protagonists,  is 
that  coated  products  are  not  porous 
and  therefore  not  conducive  to  body 
comfort,  especially  in  humid  weather. 
But  the  coated  fabric  makers  point 
out  that  vinyl  is  waterproof  and  there¬ 
fore  a  better  weather  protector;  also 
that  it  is  windproof  in  the  absolute 
sense  of  the  term,  which  is  another 
wearer  protection  advantage,  they 
aver. 

There  are  doubtless  many  gootl 
arguments  for  and  against  each  prod¬ 
uct  depending  on  the  customer’s  in¬ 
terests  and,  jierhaps,  even  more  to  the 
point,  his  pocketbook.  It  is  safe  to 
say  in  either  case  that  each  product 
has  its  place  and,  when  properly  ap¬ 
plied  with  respect  to  the  practical 
conditions  of  its  use  in  a  garment,  con¬ 
siderable  wear  satisfaction  will  be  had. 

Another  wear  aspect  of  vinyl  coated 
fabrics  that  retail  laboratories  have 
been  concerned  about  is  serviceability 
at  low  temperatures.  As  many  plastics, 
like  some  other  materials,  become  stiff 
or  brittle  at  winter  temperatures,  it  is 
important  to  wear  comfort  in  apparel 
applications  that  they  retain  their  plia¬ 
bility,  like  real  leather,  in  the  kinds 
of  weather  in  which  they  are  used. 
One  laboratory  reported  a  slightly 
perceptible  stiffening  of  these  cloths 
at  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit;  another 
rated  them  as  having  good  pliability 
at  this  temperature  with  no  evidence 
of  boardiness  and  no  cracking  when 
struck  with  a  hammer  on  a  fold. 


Cleansing.  The  main  area  of  difficulty 
with  both  leather  and  imitation  leath¬ 
er  garments  is  cleansing  and  refinish¬ 
ing  them.  Difficulties  are  encountered 
in  either  case  which  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable  but  which  retjuire  consid¬ 
eration  in  garment  design  and  in  con¬ 
sumer  use. 

Leather  garments  are  usually  best 
drycleaned,  although  the  color  in  both 
suede  and  smooth  finished  leathers 
will  in  many  cases  bleed  and  lighten 
in  shade  with  considerable  uneven¬ 
ness,  especially  in  the  case  of  strong 
fashion  colors  like  red.  green  and  blue. 
Drycleaners  say  that  although  this 
color  loss  does  not  generally  present 
an  operating  problem,  in  some  recent 
cases  the  dye  stained  fabric  parts  of 
the  garment  irreparably. 

Instructing  Customers.  The  National 
Institute  of  Drycleaning  strongly  ad¬ 
vises  that  retail  sales  personnel  in¬ 
struct  their  customers  to  have  leather 
apparel,  even  leather  trimmed  gar¬ 
ments,  cleaned  by  a  drycleaner  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  such  work.  He  is 
usually  equipped  to  restore  faded 
colors  and  knows  how  to  do  the  best 
and  safest  job  of  soil  removal.  Leather 
work  in  all  cases  is  a  job  for  an  expert. 
Another  point  of  advice  is  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  better  satisfied  if  they 
will  have  these  garments  cleaned  more 
often.  It  is  more  harmful  to  delay 
cleanings  and  permit  excessive  soiling 
than  to  clean  more  often. 

It  is  generally  known  that  vinyl 
coated  fabrics  cannot  be  drycleaned, 
a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Drycleaning.  The 
plasticizing  oil  in  the  vinyl  responsible 
for  its  pliability  is  remov^  by  dry- 
cleaning  solvents,  causing  it  to  become 
very  stiff  and  boardy  or  worse.  Vinyl 
may  be- laundered  with  no  ill  effects. 
Hand  ironing  on  vinyl  garments,  how- 
(Contimied  on  page  48) 
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equip  your  fitters  for  increased  saies 


C^P 


Now  Camp,  after  25  successful  years  of  fitter  training,  has  completely 
re-vamped  their  instructional  course  by  adding  complete  up-to-the-minute 
sales  training  in  order  to  solve  the  most  pressing  problem  of  retailing 
today  .  .  .  the  lack  of  salesmanship  of  store  personnel.  After  completing 
the  Camp  course  your  personnel  will  know  how  to  fit  .  .  .  but  most  im¬ 
portant  —  how  to  sell.  They  will  learn: 

1 .  How  to  speed  up  selling  and  fitting,  leaving  time  for  handling 
more  customers. 

2.  How  to  avoid  "misfits”  that  turn  loyal  store  patrons  into  dis¬ 
satisfied  customers. 

3.  The  technique  of  the  sales  approach  .  .  .  how  to  get  casual  shop¬ 
pers  into  the  fitting  room. 

4.  How  to  "size-up”  customers  to  determine  the  kind  and  type  of 
garment  they  really  need. 

5.  Hundreds  of  t>ther  sales  and  fitting  tips  that  lead  to  more  sales. 


over  17,000  successful  C/yViP  graduates 

Send  this  registration  form  today  ! . . . 
to  Educational  Dept.,  S.  H.  Camp  and 
Company,  Box  89,  Jackson,  Michigan 


....Utncnts  Coc  ntV  -ce. 

reserve  the 

Please  tese  - -  ^CheCK 

r-1  Votk  LJ 


of  . 

of 

e  of  - 


Marne . 

,  Store  Name. 


Zone . ' 


NEW  YORK 
February  1-4,  1954 


CHICAGO 
March  15-18,  1954 


Enrollments  are  limited  to  assure  thorough  training. 

Enrollments  close  10  days  prior  to  start  of  course. 

S.  H.  CAMP  and  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Creators  of  Scientific  Supports  for  Daily  Wear  and  Anatomical  Supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 


STORES 


Saies  Promotion  Calendar 


•  After  two  relatively  low  volume  months  in  January 
and  February,  sales  volume  of  deportment  stores  be¬ 
gins  to  climb  in  March.  The  amount  of  business  done 
this  month  shows  considerable  variation  over  the  past 
12  years,  ranging  from  7.1  per  cent  to  9.2  per  cent 
of  the  year's  business— partly  because  of  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  date  of  Easter. 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


This  year,  the  problem  of  March  business  is  particu¬ 
larly  difRcult  because  of  the  late  Easter  Sunday  on 
April  18th  as  compared  with  April  5th  last  year.  In 
spite  of  the  lateness,  stores  should  begin  their  Spring 
fashion  promotions  early,  as  previously.  Customers, 
like  other  people,  will  be  receptive  to  any  harbinger 
of  Spring  after  the  long  winter. 


Spring  Fashions.  Spring  acts  as  a 
tonic  for  business,  too.  Plan  fash¬ 
ion  promotions  early  and  try  to  co¬ 
ordinate  as  many  departments  as 
possible  into  one  fashion  theme. 
Use  this  dieme  in  all  advertising, 
whether  it  is  newspaper,  radio,  TV, 
window  or  interior  display.  This 
will  set  a  definite  and  over-all  fash¬ 
ion  impression  for  your  store. 

If  you  have  a  downtown  loca¬ 
tion,  consider  “quickie”  fashion 
shows  on  your  sales  floor.  Some 
stores  hold  box  lunch  shows  where 
the  customer  pays  about  75  cents 
for  a  box  lunch  and  eats  while  see¬ 
ing  a  fashion  presentation— all  w'ith- 
in  less  than  one  hour. 


Special  Attractions  for  Easter.  Some 
stores  plan  an  Easter  Bunny  which 
presides  in  the  store  very  much  like 
Santa  Claus  at  Christmas.  Arrivals 
by  air,  train  or  car  are  sometimes 
planned  for  the  Bunny.  He  can 
serve  an  institutional  purpose  as 
well  by  appearing  at  orphan  homes, 
hospitals,  and  so  forth. 

Home  Fashions.  While  February  is 
a  strong  month  for  furniture,  March 
is  also  a  good  homefurnishings 
month.  Extra  impetus  is  given  by 
the  annual  event  run  by  Thk  Car¬ 
pet  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Their  Carpet  Fashion 
Bazaar,  March  22  to  31,  focuses  at- 


Othor  Events  .  .  .  which  offer  promotional  hooks  are  4-H  Club  Week 
starting  March  6th  for  those  stores  serving  a  rural  population.  Bring 
the  club  members  into  your  store  with  special  attractions  keyed  to 
homemaking,  cooking,  needlework  and  the  many  do-it-yourself  items 
used  on  the  farm.  .  .  .  Girl  Scouts’  Birthday  on  March  12  gives  an 
opportunity  to  tie  in  girl’s  fashions,  especially  since  it  is  followed  by 
Camp  Fire  Girls’  Week  on  the  14th.  You  could  use  adjacent  windows 
for  both  of  these  girl’s  groups.  Provide  meeting  space  for  them  in  the 
store  where  you  could  also  give  them  a  short  fashion  show  or  talk. 
Remember,  they  are  your  big  customers  of  tomorrow. 


tcntion  on  floor  coverings  through 
national  advertising  and  publicity. 
Write  them  for  their  kits  of  ideas, 
advertising  mats,  display  helps. 

The  Ides  of  March.  March  15th  rep¬ 
resents  a  serious  roadblock  to  any 
efforts  designed  to  induce  money 
from  the  consumer’s  pocket.  At  in¬ 
come  tax  time,  there’s  very  little  left 
in  that  pocket.  Pay  a  bit  more 
attention  to  credit  and  layaway 
promotions. 

March  Sale  of  Housewares.  This  is 
a  traditional  event  which  customers 
expect.  Dramatize  it.  Hold  a  fair. 
Use  demonstrators;  many  manufac¬ 
turers  will  provide  them.  Some 
stores  turn  their  housewares  event 
into  a  carnival  using  circus  bally¬ 
hoo  methods. 

St.  Patrick's  Day.  Here  is  a  day  that 
everyone  loves,  but  if  you  are  in  a 
community  with  a  strong  Irish 
population  you  may  want  to  con¬ 
sider  a  real  all-out  Irish  promotion. 
You  could  feature  Irish-made  mer¬ 
chandise  in  windows  and  advertise¬ 
ments.  It’s  good  for  local  publicity, 
too,  if  you  tie  in  leading  Irish 
people.  Irish  Linen  Week  is  at  the 
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same  time.  The  Irish  Linen  Guild, 
1270  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  can  pro¬ 
vide  selling  aids. 


City-Wid«  Millinery  Promotions. 

Many  communities  are  going  into 
all-out  millinery  events.  They  secure 
a  complete  section  in  their  news¬ 
papers  where  they  run  their  adver¬ 
tisements  and  the  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures  the  newest  styles.  If  your  mil¬ 
linery  department  is  causing  you 
trouble,  write  Millinery  Promo¬ 
tions,  a  trade  association,  for  their 
ideas  on  increasing  business.  Their 
address  is  1450  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Infants'  Wear.  While  April  is  really 
the  big  month  for  infants’  wear, 
make  your  plans  now.  Here  are 
some  possibilities: 

1.  Create  a  “Baby  Registry,”  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  “Bride’s  Registry” 
idea. 

2.  One  store  uses  a  “Cinderella 
Nursery”  under  the  supervision 
of  a  registered  nurse.  Mothers 
shop  in  the  store  while  their 
babies  and  young  children  play 
with  games  and  use  the  typical 
playground  equipment  of  slides, 
sandboxes,  see-saws  and  trains. 

3.  Some  stores  use  give-aways  of 
free  balloons,  lolli-pops  and 
milk  to  every  child  visitor. 

4.  One  store  opens  a  $1.00  bank 
account  for  every  new-born 
baby.  The  information  was  se¬ 
cured  from  hospitals  or  the 
health  department.  To  receive 
the  bank  account,  the  mother 
was  required  to  show  a  birth 
certificate  when  she  registered 
her  baby.  The  store’s  name  was 
prominently  stamped  on  the 
bank  book  and  the  store’s  stork 
list  grew  substantially. 

5.  Many  stores  send  a  congratula¬ 
tory  card  to  parents  of  new 
babies.  They  maintain  the  mail- 
list  and  send  the  baby  a  birth¬ 
day  card  each  year.  These  friend¬ 
ly  messages  act  as  a  sales  stimu¬ 
lant. 

Other  Promotions.  Consult  the 
NRDGA  Budgeting  Planning  Cal¬ 
endar  for  many  other  promotional 
ideas  for  the  month. 


retail  sales  are  impulse  motivated ! 
Are  you  getting  your  share? 


WRITE  TODAY! 

for  our  new  booklet 
explaining  in  illus¬ 
trated  detail  “What 
You  Should  Know 
About  Grand  Rapids 
Designing  Service”. 

Address  Dept.  S-1. 


If  not,  you  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  Grand  Rapids’ 
Designing  Service  can  help  you. 

The  growing  trend  in  impulse  buying 
requires  specialized  planning  to 
give  you  full  advantage  of  this 
tremendous  potential.  In  our  work 
with  leading  stores  we  have 
proven  that  our  Designing  Service 
and  Flextures  equipment  produce 
maximum  profits  from  impulse  sales. 

We  are  ready  to  help  you  to 
produce  these  profits,  too. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICASO  •  PITTSIUI6H  •  ilEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANOELES  •  POITIAHI 
Manufocturtd  in  Australio  undar  licant*  by  T.  S.  Gill  &  Son,  Lid..  Malbourna,  Victoria 


An  Economic  Program  for  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  J3) 


located  in  suburban  areas  and  de¬ 
signed  for  modern  conditions  of  living 
and  traffic  movement.  The  trend  at 
present  is  strongly  in  favor  of  these 
planned  regional  shopping  centers  be¬ 
cause  the  established  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  districts  do  not  afford  enough 
space  for  substantial  department  store 
units  and  the  necessary  areas  for  park¬ 
ing.  Integrated  regional  shopping 
centers  demand  the  most  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  planning  not  only  with  respect 
to  location  but  with  respect  to  num¬ 
ber  and  types  of  stores  to  be  included, 
parking  facilities,  traffic  movement, 
and  the  provision  of  complementary 
services  and  attractions.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  only  very  limited  experi¬ 
ence  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  that  plan¬ 
ning.  And  surveys  made  by  interested 
real  estate  promoters  all  too  frequent¬ 
ly  are  over-optimistic  in  their  estimates 
of  sales  potentialities.  Therefore  the 
committee  suggests  the  strong  desir¬ 
ability  of  continued  study  of  regional 
shopping  centers  and  offers  a  program 
for  the  kinds  of  studies  that  should  be 
made. 

In  the  meantime,  if  store  executives 
contemplate  possible  expansion  into 
new  regional  shopping  centers,  there 
are  some  tentative  generalizations 
which  they  may  well  bear  in  mind, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  following; 

(1)  Since  it  takes  time  to  develop  the 
full  potentialities  of  a  planned 
regional  shopping  center,  equity 
ownership  interests  should  be 
sufficiently  strong  Bnancially  to 
wait  for  a  considerable  period  for 
the  ultimate  realization  of  their 
investment. 

(2)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  potential  customers  within 
a  reasonably  adjacent  zone,  served 
with  highways  that  can  adequate¬ 
ly  handle  the  traffic. 

(3)  Parking  space  must  be  ample, 
since  private  automobiles  will  be 
the  principle  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

(4)  In  order  to  draw  trade  there  must 
be  sufficiently  strong  stores,  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  one  major  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  also  several  strong 
specialty  stores  and  units  of  strong 
national  chains. 


(5)  Both  from  the  standpoint  of  pull¬ 
ing  customers  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  making  the  real  estate 
investment  successful,  there  must 


very  conditions  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  growth  of  sub¬ 
urban  retailing  necessitate  immediate 
attention  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
downtown  trading  areas  in  large  cities. 
For  a  long  time  to  come,  the  numbers 
of  customers  served  in  these  areas  will 
continue  to  be  large;  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  important  to  improve  the 
facility  with  which  customers  can 
trade  with  downtown  retail  stores. 
Better  regulation  of  traffic,  provision 
of  express  highways,  rerouting  of 
through  traffic,  provision  of  off-street 
parking  facilities  and  of  off-street  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  facilities,  creation 
of  better  and  faster  public  transporta- 


i^OING  further  afield  than  matters 
of  municipal  interest,  retailers 
need  also  to  concern  themselves  with 
broader  areas  of  public  policy  if  they 
are  to  make  their  maximum  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  dynamic  economy.  One  of 
these  areas  is  foreign  trade.  To  make 
a  greater  variety  and  choice  of  goods 
available  to  consumers,  to  develop 
new  sources  of  supply,  and  to  help 
strengthen  the  long-run  economic 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
group  of  free  nations,  retailing  should 
work  actively  to  bring  about  a  simpli¬ 
fication  of  importing  procedures  and 
ultimately  a  reduction  in  tariffs.  Opin- 


I^INALLY,  if  retailing  is  to  make  its 
fullest  contribution  to  a  dynamic 
American  economy,  retailers  must  ex¬ 
ert  themselves  to  bring  government, 
particularly  the  Federal  government, 
to  a  better  understanding  of  retail 
problems  and  a  greater  recognition  of 
the  economic  importance  of  retail  dis¬ 
tribution.  For  altogether  too  long  a 
period,  successive  administrations  in 
Washington  have  seerttingly  acted  on 


be  an  appropriate  balance  f)e- 
tween  department  stores  and 
other,  complementary,  retail  en¬ 
terprises. 


tion,  rehabilitation  of  run-down  resi¬ 
dential  areas— all  represent  important 
approaches  to  the  problem.  This  is  of 
course  in  many  ways  a  f>olitical  prob¬ 
lem,  involving  efficiency  of  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  tax  rates,  municipal  finances, 
building  codes,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  numerous  conflicting  interests. 
Hence  the  approach  must  be  made 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  mer¬ 
chants,  banks,  newspapers,  transporta¬ 
tion  authorities,  real  estate  owners, 
investors,  and  public  officials.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  example  is  the  Allegheny  Con¬ 
ference,  which  has  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  betterment  of  the  down¬ 
town  area  of  Pittsburgh. 


ions  may  differ  as  to  how  rapidly 
tariffs  should  be  reduced  and  as  to 
what  steps,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to 
cushion  the  impact  of  lower  customs 
rates  on  those  industries  finding  them¬ 
selves  unduly  exposed  by  reason  of 
very  wide  disparities  between  their 
wage  rates  and  those  of  their  foreign 
competitors.  But  the  imp)ortant  thing 
is  that  retailing  today  should  take  its 
position  alongside  those  other  import¬ 
ant  business  groups  in  the  United 
States  which  are  recognizing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  replacing  the  present  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  foreign  economic  aid  program 
with  strong  international  trade. 


the  assumption  that  the  principal  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  in  this  country  were 
those  of  production  and  finance,  and 
that  retail  distribution  and  marketing 
generally  were  of  only  incidental  im¬ 
portance,  not  a  really  constructive  part 
of  the  economy  but  primarily  a  source 
of  problems  in  the  regulation  of  com¬ 
petition  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
demands  of  various  pressure  groups. 

Retailing  obviously  is  affected  in 


REHABILITATION  OF  DOW  NTOWN  AREAS 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS 
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niiinerous  critical  ways  by  what  takes 
place  in  Washington  in  such  matters 
as  types  and  rates  of  taxation;  wage 
and  hour  regulation;  freight,  express, 
and  jjostal  rates;  food  and  drug  regu¬ 
lation;  and  protection  of  the  public 
against  unfair  and  misleading  forms 
of  competition.  And  it  has  long  been 
the  experience  of  retailers  that,  in 
legislative  and  administrative  action 
on  these  and  other  matters,  their  [x>int 
of  view  was  not  accorded  much  weight 
as  compared  with  that  accorded  to 
other  sectors  of  business. 

This  is  a  situation  which  only  re¬ 
tailing  itself  can  change,  and  retailing 
can  change  this  situation  only  by  an 
educational  effort  thpt  starts  from  the 
grass  roots,  that  has  as  its  philosophy 
the  fundamental  identity  of  the  con¬ 
sumers’  and  the  retailers’  interests,  and 
that  clearly  envisages  the  contribution 
which  retailing  can  make  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  whole  American  economy. 
Aside  from  the  valuable  work  of  trade 
associations,  individual  retailers  must 
themselves  be  prepared  to  carry  on 
this  educational  work  at  the  level  of 
personal  contact  with  legislators  and 
members  of  governmental  administra¬ 
tive  agencies. 

*  •  * 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  sum¬ 
mary  to  show  how  the  analyses  and 
recommendations  of  the  nine  subcom¬ 
mittees  of  the  Committee  on  Dynamic 
Retailing  in  the  Modern  Economy  all 
fit  together  into  what  it  is  hoped  may 
become  a  program  for  progressive  re¬ 
tailers  everywhere  and  especially  for 
the  members  of  the  National  Reta-il 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

Status  of  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

smaller  amount  of  merchandise.  In 
the  process  of  dealing  with  customers, 
though,  they  seem  to  do  a  far  better 
job  of  making  friends  for  the  store 
and  of  building  a  regular  and  perma¬ 
nent  clientele. 

Some  Possibilities  for  American  Re¬ 
tailing.  All  of  this  suggests  several 
possible  lines  of  approach  for  consid¬ 
eration  in  any  reanalysis  of  sales  train¬ 
ing  here  in  the  United  States. 

Is  it  fKjssible  that  in  their  recruiting 
of  new  employees,  American  stores 

STORES 


have  made  the  error  of  comparing  re¬ 
tail  sales  jobs  with  factory  and  office 
work  with  which  actually  they  have 
little  in  common?  Perhaps  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  comparison  is  with  domestic 
service  and  restaurant  and  hotel  work, 
where  the  same  philosophy  of  serving 
the  public  exists.  Stores  can  offer  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  of  employment,  and 
sometimes  better  wages  than  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  domestic  service, 
rather  than  seeming  to  show  up  less 
favorably  in  comparison  wtih  offices 
and  industries. 

It  seems  likely  that  we  are  ignoring 
the  social  changes  of  the  last  20  or  50 
years  in  the  public  attitude  toward 
serving  the  public.  Perhaps  the  pres¬ 
ent  lack  of  enthusiasm  by  young 
people  for  retailing  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  wages  or  night  openings  or 
the  other  reasons  commonly  listed  as 
complaints,  but  a  fundamental  lack  of 
interest  in  any  type  of  work  which 
involves  service. 

Possibly  the  department  store  today 
is  an  anachronism  in  a  social  order 
where  there  are  no  obvious  class  dis¬ 
tinctions.  To  tell  salespeople  “the 
customer  is  alw'ays  right’’  and  then  to 
contradict  them  in  front  of  customers, 
or  to  accede  to  a  customer’s  request 
that  is  obviously  unreasonable,  is  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  dignity  of  an  American 
worker  who  has  no  place  to  fall 
back  on. 

Our  department  stores  were  built 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  hard-working  men— most 
of  them  from  Eurofie— who  were  never 
far  from  the  sales  counters,  and  who 
gave  retail  selling  a  dignity  it  no 
longer  possesses  in  these  days  of  spe¬ 
cialization.  A  possible  solution  is  to 
seek  salespeople  from  England  and 
Canada,  or  English-speaking  immi¬ 
grants  from  other  countries  of  western 
Europe,  and  thus  to  concede  that  in 
the  United  States  we  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  social  and  business  climate 
that  lends  itself  to  the  development  of 
good  servants— whether  in  retail  stores 
or  elsewhere. 

This  negative  approach,  though, 
ignores  at  least  two  conspicuously 
successful  exceptions:  the  effective  per¬ 
formance  of  airline  hostesses  on  jobs 
that  involve'  service,  sometimes  in 
thoroughly  unattractive  aspects;  and 
the  continued  |x>pularity  of  indus¬ 


trial,  or  outside,  selling  (as  contrasted 
with  retail  selling)  as  the  heart  of 
American  business.  Store  executives 
must  give  more  attention  to  finding 
out  what  factors  make  these  workers 
perform  the  way  they  do,  and  less  to 
the  superficial  emphasis  on  new  kinds 
of  blackboards  for  training  classes,  and 
more  elaborate  descriptive  booklets  of 
merchandise  information. 

VVe  must  find  salespeople  who  are 
willing  to  carry  on  the  kind  of  tradi¬ 
tion  serving  the  public  implies,  or  we 
must  in  some  manner  find  an  accept¬ 
able  basis  for  changing  their  standards 
of  performance.  Only  after  this  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  exhausted  need  we 
accept  as  inevitable  the  dominance  of 
other  forms  of  retailing. 

Business  Forecast 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

the  scheme  of  things  is  not  well  under¬ 
stood— by  the  manufacturer  who  sells 
to  him,  by  the  customer  who  buys 
from  him,  by  the  young  person  in 
search  of  a  career.  To  meet  this  prob¬ 
lem,  some  suggest  a  trade-wide  pro¬ 
gram  to  attract  desirable  personnel; 
others  advise  retailer-manufacturer 
meetings  designed  to  promote  under¬ 
standing;  and  one  suggests  that  na¬ 
tional  magazines  feature  the  story  of 
retailing  and  its  contribution  to  this 
country’s  abundance.  .Another  mer¬ 
chant,  concerned  with  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “a  slowing  up  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  process,’’  urges  upon  retailers 
an  aggressive  promotion  policy  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  output  of  our  factories 
moves  promptly  to  the  consumer. 

National  Problems.  Not  all  retailers 
who  took  part  in  this  survey  were  con¬ 
cerned  strictly  with  their  problems  as 
store  owners.  Many  of  them  lifted 
their  eyes  to  the  national  scene,  com¬ 
ing  out  strongly  against  further  in¬ 
creases  in  taxes  and  urging  a  fight  for 
reduced  government  spending.  Others 
came  out  against  labor  racketeering, 
suggesting  a  “factual  expose  of  rack¬ 
eteering  by  labor  unions  and  their  un¬ 
realistic  demands,  which  are  constant¬ 
ly  forcing  prices  up  and  reducing  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  worker,” 
Some  concern  was  expressed  about 
the  jxwsibility  of  overproduction  in 
this  country.  One  merchant  saw  an 
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ARE  YOU  GEHING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  YOUR  CREDIT  DOLLAR? 
Here's  what  David  Moeser  of  Conrad  &  Co.,  says  about  the 
1953-1954  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR  BOOK 


|wTall 

IT -33  VONTEK  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASS. 


Dear  Mr.  Trotta: 

In  considering  the  subject  of  what  management  expects 
of  Its  credit  department  during  1954,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  might  well  consult  the  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 
YEAR  BOOK,  just  published  in  the  interest  of  stores 
and  which,  presumably,  ought  to  suggest  a  direction 
for  the  the  above  subject. 

Some  time  ago  our  credit  manager  referred  me  to  this 
publication  in  connection  with  some  sales  promotion 
and  I  found  the  subject  matter  so  interesting  that 
it  carried  me  over  into  other  chapters. 

I  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  can  be  found  in  the  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 
YEAR  BOOK  with  a  great  deal  more  elaboration  than  I 
could  cover,  excepting  by  reference  to  the  most 
important  phases  which  are  treated  in  this 
publication. 

However,  I  will  list  in  their  order  of  importance 
the  following:  a)  Sales  promotion;  b)  Management  and 
executive  development;  c)  Efficient  collection 
policies  and  methods  aimed  to  build  and  retain  good 
will;  d)  Effective  use  of  all  the  tools  of  operation. 

In  these  various  categories  will  fall  the  many 
sub-topics  such  as  credit  bureau  relations,  authori¬ 
zation-identification  procedures  and  many  others. 
Progress  is  being  made,  much  of  it  with  the  direct 
aid  of  the  Credit  Management  Division,  its  publica¬ 
tions,  conferences  and  meetings. 

To  svun  it  all  up  -  I  suggest  to  any  Management  which 
is  uncertain  about  what  to  expect  of  its  credit 
department  that  they  consult  this  book  and  pinpoint 
for  the  credit  manager  those  matters  which  appear 
to  be  most  Important  and  necessary  in  the  individual 
establishment. 


President 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY!  Complete  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Nowl 

PfoaM  ship . cepm  of  tti*  1 953-1 9M  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  YEAR  BOOK  at 

th*  mombarahip  pric*  of  $6  (non-mombor  prico  $10). 

NAME . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . ZONE  ....  STATE . 

Now  York  City  ordor*  —  add  3%  solo*  tax.  Mako  chocks  poyoblo  to  NRDGA. 


answer  to  this  problem  in  free  trade 
which,  he  believes,  can  create  outlets 
for  our  production  and  start  an  up¬ 
turn  in  business  that  could  continue 
for  years.  Others  criticize  sharply  the 
emphasis  given  by  newspapers  to  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  news,  an  em¬ 
phasis  which  discourages  customers 
from  buying. 

“Our  customers,”  sums  up  a  mid- 
West  merchant,  “are  hesitant  to  buy. 
Too  much  has  been  publicized  about 
a  possible  downtrend.  Yet  our  re¬ 
sources  are  telling  us  of  increased  costs 
and  increases  in  prices  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  How  do  we  combat  the  two-way 
squeeze?” 

Size  Coordination 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

Let  me  close  with  a  quote  from  a 
letter  from  Sidney  E.  Korzenik,  the 
executive  director  and  counsel  of  the 
National  Knitted  Outerwear  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  members  manufacture 
sweaters  among  other  things.  He  says: 

“In  the  opinion  of  our  Committee, 
these  standards  should  do  much  to 
assist  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
the  consuming  public  by  tending 
toward  greater  uniformity  in  the  di¬ 
mensions  that  size  classes  may  be  taken 
to  signify  and  in  coordinating  size  des¬ 
ignations  between  different  industries. 

“We  recognize  that  considerable 
work  must  be  done  in  trade  education 
in  order  to  overcome  the  inertia  which 
inheres  in  present  practices  and  in 
order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from 
the  work  done  by  your  office  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  standards.  But  we 
feel  the  effort  is  well  worth  while  and, 
as  you  know,  we  ourselves  are  making 
efforts  to  instruct  our  membership  on 
the  nature  of  the  approach  to  the 
problem  contained  in  the  standards 
referred  to  above. 

.  .  We  think  TS-5200  constitutes 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  apparel 
trades,  one  which  should  become  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  with  the  passing 
of  time.” 

With  this  kind  of  understanding, 
support  and  coop>eration,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  visualize  a  time  when  size  co¬ 
ordination  throughout  the  apparel 
industry  will  be  an  accomplishment  of 
which  the  apparel  industry  will  be 
proud. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  8) 


tailing  offers  opportunities  lor  success¬ 
ful  careers  and  that  they  are  numer¬ 
ous.  Through  this  Wanamaker  schol¬ 
arship  we  feel  that  college  men  and 
women  can  be  better  advised  about 
them  .  .  Senior  year  students  of  1 1 
specified  colleges  will  comjjete  for  the 
graduate  scholarship. 

Parcel  Post  Climax 

After  is  months  of  effort,  retail¬ 
ers  this  month  will  get  a  full  legis¬ 
lative  hearing  of  their  case  against 
Public  l^w  199.  This  is  the  law  that 
restricts  the  size  and  weight  of  pack¬ 
ages  mailed  between  first  class  |K)st 
offices  to  limits  lower  than  those  im- 
jx)sed  at  smaller  post  offices.  It  has  cut 
retail  mail  order  volume,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  costs  to  manufacturers,  stores 
and  customers,  and  caused  a  loss  of 
post  office  revenue.  On  January  18,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Post  Office 
Cjommittee  will  hear  witnesses  from 
the  various  industries  and  agencies 
affected  by  the  law.  NRDGA  will  be 
represented  by  Eugene  H.  Wabler, 
traffic  manager,  the  Rike-Kumler  Com¬ 
pany  and  Frederic  Deisroth,  president, 
P.  Deisroth’s  Sons,  chairman  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  outcome  of  the  hearings  will 
be  a  recommendation  supporting 
H.  R.  2685,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Rep.  Joel  Broyhill  last  year  to  repeal 
the  law. 

Retailers  Report 

^^HE  Merchandising  Division 
■■■  checked  on  the  Chicago  depart¬ 
ment  stores  charging  for  some  men's 
clothing  alterations  and  reports  only 
good  results.  Marshall  F'ield  led  the 
movement  last  .September  and  was 
joined  during  December  by  Mandel’s, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  and  Lytton’s.  At 
Field’s,  according  to  the  report,  the 
ix.'rcentage  of  garments  altered  has 
been  cut  to  half  of  what  it  was  and 
workroom  costs  have  been  brought 
down  to  about  the  same  level  as  pre¬ 
vails  in  women’s  ready-to-wear.  Waist¬ 
band  and  sleeve  length  alterations  and 
finishing  trouser  cuffs  are  not  charged 
for.  The  charge  alterations  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  themselves. 

The  most  interesting  asjject  of  the 


Marshall  Field  experience,  however, 
has  been  a  10  |)er  cent  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  over  the  three  months  in  which 
the  new  policy  has  been  in  effect.  To 
back  up  the  charge  policy,  the  depart¬ 
ment  improved  its  in-stock  (xisition, 
and,  according  to  the  report,  fewer 
sales  have  been  lost  because  custom¬ 
ers’  sizes  are  out  of  stock. 

Charging  for  men’s  wear  alterations 
is  being  tried  experimentally  in  a 
number  of  other  cities.  If  the  results 
elsewhere  are  as  good  as  in  Chicago, 
the  traditionally  poor  profit  showing 
of  this  department  may  be  markedly 
improved. 

Downtown  Optimism.  Perhaps  it  was 
impatience  with  the  deluge  of  death- 
knells  being  publicly  tolled  for  down¬ 
town  shopping  areas;  more  likely  it 
was  ba.sed  on  careful,  clear-eyed  anal¬ 
ysis.  At  any  rate,  Wheelock  Bingham, 
president  of  .Macy’s,  New  York,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  strong  faith  in  the  future 
of  New  York  City’s  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  areas  last  month  to  a  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Society  of  .Security 
.Vnalysts. 

He  pointed  out  that  that  city’s 
downtown  shopping  areas  were  in  a 
much  better  position  than  many  other 
urban  centers  in  the  country.  .\s  evi¬ 
dence,  he  cited  New  York’s  excellent 
transportation  system  and  the  sheer 
size  of  its  many  stores,  which  offer  an 
a.s.sortment  of  merchandise  unmatched 
by  suburban  shopping  facilities. 

Supplementing  this  view,  jack  I. 
Straus,  president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  C'o., 
said  that  the  proper  planning  of 
branch  stores  can  preclude  the  siphon¬ 
ing  of  retail  business  from  city  to  sub¬ 
urb.  When  business  is  diverted  in  that 
manner,  it  is  because  branch  outlets 
are  located  too  close  to  downtown 
areas,  or  are  too  easily  accessible  to  the 
downtown  store’s  customers,  he  said. 

Edwin  F.  Chinlund,  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy,  estimat¬ 
ed  at  the  same  meeting  that  close  to 
.SO  j)er  cent  of  the  corporation’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  done  by  its  branch  outlets. 
Two  Macy  branches  presently  planned 
for  Paramus,  N.  J.,  and  Roosevelt 
Field,  Ix)ng  Island,  are  scheduled  to 
have  200,000  st|uare  feet  and  SOO.OOO 
feet,  respectively.  But  in  line  with  the 


Macy  emphasis  on  carefully  planned 
branch  expansion,  each  store  can  be 
enlarged  to  500,000  square  feet  if  their 
sales  potentials  should  prove  to  have 
keen  underestimated,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

Carson's  Centennial.  The  first  of  a 
series  of  promotional  activities  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  its  100th  anniversary 
appeared  this  month  when  Carson 
PiRiK  Scott  &  Co.  issued  a  44-page  ad¬ 
vertising  section  in  the  January  1st 
Cdiicago  Tribune.  The  special  section, 
said  to  be  the  largest  ad  ever  inserted 
in  a  Chicago  paper,  is  a  mixture  of 
merchandise  and  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  with  an  added  dash  of  Chicago’s 
history  as  it  was  reflected  and  paral¬ 
leled  by  the  State  St.  store.  A  good 
deal  of  Carson’s  behind-the-scenes  ac¬ 
tivity  was  portrayed  on  special  picture 
pages  under  the  slogan,  “100  Years 
Preparing  for  Tomorrow.’’ 

The  Centennial  celebration  will 
also  serve  to  mark  Carson’s  interest  in 
Chicago’s  civic  problems.  John  T. 
Pirie,  Jr.,  jiresident  of  the  store,  re¬ 
marked  in  a  recent  interview  that: 

“.  .  .  the  central  core  of  Chicago  has 
immense  vitality.  It  is  not  going  to  rot 
away.  The  problems  that  plague  it 
are  going  to  be  solved,  and  we  at 
Carson’s  are  going  to  join  in  the  effort. 

.  .  .  We  see  the  Centennial  as  a  time 
for  service,  and  through  it  we  hope 
to  make  concrete  contributions  to  our 
community  and  the  people  we  serve.’’ 

Newspaper  Strike  Ends.  After  1 1  days 
without  newspaper  advertising  due  to 
a  strike  of  photoengravers.  New  York 
Caty  retailers  sent  a  flood  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  papers  a  scant  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Gone  was  the  peak 
Sunday  of  December  6th,  when  many 
stores  had  planned  to  hit  their  strides 
in  advertising  mail  and  phone  order 
merchandise,  as  well  as  in  multi-page 
catalog  inserts.  The  consensus  was 
that  im{X)rtant  mail  and  phone  losses 
coidd  not  be  recovered  completely, 
but  many  increased  advertising  alloca¬ 
tions  w’ent  to  that  purpose  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  regain  some  ground. 

Illuminating  sidelights  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  hiatus  included  the  reports  of 
several  stores  that,  although  the  lack 
of  ads  didn’t  prevent  heavy  customer 
traffic  from  developing,  the  crowds 
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were  without  direction  and  didn’t 
venture  above  the  street  floor.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  merchandise  ads  in  pro¬ 
viding  specific  goals  for  traffic  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  store  needed  balance  on  big 
shopping  days  was  re-emphasi/ed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Another  lesson  learned  from  the 
strike,  as  expressed  by  one  store  execu¬ 
tive,  was  that  “.  .  .  it  wasn’t  all  bad. 
Forced  reliance  on  radio  and  television 
taught  stores  a  few  things.” 

In  line  with  that,  one  local  radio 
station  ran  an  institutional  ad  two 
days  after  the  strike  ended,  with  the 
headline:  "This  must  have  l>een  some 
week  for  Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon!”  Its 
solicitude  for  Gimbel’s  ad  chief  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  station’s  newly-gained 
insight  into  the  pressures  of  moving 
goods  at  retail  just  before  Christmas, 
and  to  its  conviction  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  shouldn’t  be  necessar\'  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  “radio’s  flexibility.” 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  advertising. 
New  York  stores  only  dropped  two  per 
cent  from  the  previous  year’s  all-time 
high  volume  in  the  four  weeks  before 
Christmas.  .\n  extra  shopping  ilay, 
which  provided  a  19  per  cent  increase 
for  the  last  week,  serveil  to  l)alance  out 
most  of  the  earlier  losses. 

Lan*  Bryant  Award.  Continuing  with 
its  program  of  encouraging  and  recog¬ 
nizing  volunteer  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  conferred 
awards  for  1952  accomplishments  at 
its  fifth  annual  award  luncheon  held 
in  New  York  recently.  For  the  first 
time,  the  awards  this  year  were  made 
in  two  separate  categories:  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  to  groups. 

Harry  Clinton  Eva  received  the  one 
thousand  dollar  award  to  an  individu¬ 
al  for  the  Home  for  Homeless  Boys 
he  has  founded  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York.  Over  the  past  54  years,  he  has 
helped  more  than  50,000  homeless 
boys  find  shelter  and  guidance. 

In  the  group  category,  the  City 
Manager  Advocates  of  Brookfield,  Ill., 
won  the  one  thousand  dollar  award 
for  their  work  in  effecting  wide  re¬ 
forms  in  their  village  government  sole¬ 
ly  by  their  own  initiative  and  hard 
labors.  Honorable  mention  in  this 
category  went  to  the  Fountain  House 
Foundation,  New  York,  for  its  work 
in  helping  former  mental  patients  re¬ 


integrate  themselves  into  their  com¬ 
munities.  Of  the  thousand  such  per¬ 
sons  heljjed  by  Fountain  House  in  the 
last  five  years,  only  three  or  four  per 
cent  have  had  to  return  to  mental  in¬ 
stitutions,  as  opposed  to  the  usual  rate 
of  between  25  and  50  j>er  cent. 

Honorable  mention  in  the  individu¬ 
al  class  went  to  .Andy  .Anderson,  a 
Houston,  Texas,  newspaperman,  for 
his  work  with  hospitalized  veterans. 

Raphael  Malsin,  president  ol  I^tne 
Bryant,  matle  the  awards  and  .Mrs. 
Oswald  B.  Lord,  alternate  .S.  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  United  Nations, 
made  the  feature  address. 

Bricks  and  Mortar.  Namm-Loe-ser’s 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  announced  last  month 
it  had  signed  a  lease  for  a  new  branch 
store  to  be  erecteil  in  the  proposetl 
Lake  Success  Shopping  Center  in  Nas¬ 
sau  Cotinty.  The  one-story  and  base¬ 
ment  store,  Namm-Loeser’s  third 
branch  on  Long  Island,  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  air-conditioned.  Its  (iO.OOO 
square  feet  of  selling  space  will  allow 
for  flexibility  of  merchandise  layout 
and  visual  selling  apjieal.  The  Center, 
which  will  cover  a  20-acre  site  just 
over  the  New  York  City  line,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  40  tenants.  It  is  closer 
to  New  York  City  than  any  other  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  development  on  Long 
Island.  Construction  is  scheduled  to 
start  this  Spring. 

In  Baltimore,  Stewart  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  that  building  contracts  for  its 
complete  department  store  and  shop¬ 
ping  center  proposed  for  suburban 
York  Road  had  been  awarded,  with 
an  opening  planned  for  October  1. 
Three  years  of  study,  including  traffic 
and  customer  surveys  of  the  14,000- 
family  trading  area,  have  gone  into 
the  project.  The  shopping  center’s 
parking  field  will  surround  its  build¬ 
ings  completely,  with  a  maximum  100- 
foot  walk  from  car  to  store  required 
of  customers.  The  Stewart  store,  on 
two  levels,  will  be  a  complete  selling 
unit  with  wide,  basic  assortments  of 
apparel  and  home  furnishings. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
announced  last  month  that  part  of  its 
1954  Centennial  plans  include  the 
opening  of  a  new  branch  unit  near 
Hammond,  Ind.,  26  miles  southeast  of 
Chicago’s  loop,  next  November.  The 
store,  which  will  be  pentagon-shaped. 


is  the  only  department  store  scheduled 
for  the  Woodmar  Shopping  Center, 
and  its  two  floors  of  selling  space  will 
feature  self-selection  display  tech¬ 
niques.  The  only  other  building  in 
the  Woodmar  Center  will  hold  30 
small  stores  and  service  shops.  A  park¬ 
ing  area  for  1,500  cars,  on  a  basis  of 
seven  cars  per  1,000  square  feet  of 
store  space,  will  feature  a  pickup  sta¬ 
tion  for  consumer  packages. 

Fowler,  Dick  and  Walker,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  began  construction  on  an 
addition  to  its  main  store  last  month 
that  it  is  said  will  give  it  the  largest 
selling  floor  and  basement  of  any  store 
in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia.  Covering  the  area 
in  the  rear  of  the  store  formerly  used 
as  a  parking  lot,  the  three-story  addi¬ 
tion  will  have  two  levels  over  the 
street  floor  for  parking  that  will  ac¬ 
commodate  from  500  to  600  cars  daily. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced 
that  the  main  building  will  be  gradu¬ 
ally  mtxlernized  in  the  future. 

Allied  Gives  D.  E.  Award.  .A  check  for 
$700  was  presented  to  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  last 
month  by  .Allied  Stores  Corporation 
to  help  defray  the  group’s  expenses  at 
its  Eighth  .Annual  Convention.  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Sullivan,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Joske’s 
OF  Texas,  an  .Allied  affiliate,  made  the 
presentation  at  a  D.  E.  meeting  in 
.Austin.  The  Convention  is  scheduled 
for  San  .Antonio  in  .April.  Student 
delegates  from  all  over  the  country 
will  hear  prominent  business  men  and 
ex-students  of  the  D.  E.  program,  sub¬ 
mit  reports  of  State  club  activities, 
and  compete  in  various  contests. 

Fake  Perfume.  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  reported  last  month  that 
its  perfume  department  had  received 
more  than  400  inquiries  in  one  week 
concerning  fake  perfumes  bought  by 
the  public  from  peddlers  in  the  belief 
that  the  scents  were  “the  real  thing.” 
The  bottles,  clearly  stamped  with  an 
$18.50  price,  were  sold  for  anywhere 
between  $1.  and  $3.  at  homes,  in  the 
streets,  and  on  public  transportation. 
Mostly  unknown  brands,  the  pierfume 
was  brought  into  Wanamaker’s  and 
other  stores  for  exchange  or  refund. 

The  sale  of  fraudulent  perfume  was 
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not  localized  to  Philadelphia.  Re- 
poris  from  Chicago  and  elsewhere  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  peddling  was  wide¬ 
spread.  The  Wanamaker  management 
issued  a  public  warning  that  consum¬ 
ers  took  a  great  risk  in  buying  from 
unauthorized  persons  and  advised 
them  to  notify  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  whenever  approached  by  pedd¬ 
lers  on  the  street  with  such  “bargains.” 

Leaders  in  Carpet  Retailing.  Awards 
for  effective  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  floorcoverings  were  made 
to  retailers  in  three  classifications, 
(department,  furniture  and  specialty 
stores)  during  the  annual  market  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Chicago  Floorcovering 
AsscKiation  this  month.  Department 
store  winners  were  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.;  L.  S. 
Ayres,  Indianapolis,  and  The  Bon 
Marche,  Seattle.  Furniture  store  win¬ 
ners  were  Rubenstein  Furniture  Co., 
Eugene,  Oregon;  Teegarden  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.,  Lawrenceville,  Ill.,  and 
Thurin’s  Canton,  Ohio.  Specialty 
store  winners  were:  Paul  E.  Spielden- 
NER,  Fremont,  Ohio;  Arthur  Fi.eisch- 
MAN  Carpet  Co.,  Detroit,  and  May- 
field’s,  Greenville,  S.  C.  Winners  were 
selected  by  a  panel  of  business  maga¬ 
zine  and  trade  paper  editors. 

James  G.  Law,  board  chairman  of 
the  Carpet  Institute,  presented  the 
awards,  pointing  out  that  they  should 
focus  attention  on  “literally  scores 
of  imaginative,  hard-hitting  selling 
ideas.”  Paul  H.  Jones,  president  of 
the  Institute,  cited  five  distinguishing 
features  of  the  winning  programs; 

1.  Imaginative  use  of  advertising, 
on  a  consistent  basis,  to  promote  the 
inherent  qualities  of  carpet,  as  op 
posed  to  over-emphasis  on  price  com¬ 
parison  advertising. 

2.  Special  services  to  bring  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  prospect  together,  either  in 
the  prospect’s  home  or  in  the  store. 

3.  Heavy  emphasis  on  continuous 
sales  training. 

4.  Active  participation  in  commu¬ 
nity  events. 

5.  Effective  use  of  help  provided  by 
individual  manufacturers  and  the  Car¬ 
pet  Institute  in  sales  training,  adver¬ 
tising,  merchandising  and  promotion. 

A  large  majority  of  the  award  win¬ 
ners  reported  successful  tie-ins  with 
the  Carpet  Institute’s  annual  Spring 
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Carpet  Bazaar,  which  this  year  will  be 
staged  from  March  22  to  31. 

Nearly  all  the  winners  said  they  had 
benefited  from  sales  training  courses 
offered  by  carpet  mills,  and  most  of 
them  reported  that  they  hold  weekly 
sales  training  meetings  themselves. 
In-the-home  selling  is  clearly  growing 
as  a  successful  merchandising  tech¬ 
nique.  One  award  winner  said  that  he 
had  pioneered  this  technique  20  years 
ago.  .Another  winner,  who  started  it 
only  during  the  past  year,  reported 
that  76  per  cent  of  the  home  calls 
made  in  the  first  month  the  plan  was 
in  operation  resulted  in  completed 
sales.  In  succeeding  months,  50  to  75 
per  cent  of  such  calls  have  produced 
actual  sales. 

The  floor  coverings  managers  who 
received  the  awards  in  the  department 
store  classification  were;  C.  .A.  Ven¬ 
able,  Jr.,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  first 
prize  winner:  Gene  Haas,  L.  S.  .Ayres 
&  Company,  and  Elmer  Carlson,  The 
Bon  Marche. 

Dry-Cleaning  Service.  John  Wana- 
MAKER.  New  York,  installed  a  Valeteria 
dry-cleaning  service  last  month.  It  is 
located  in  the  downstairs  budget  store, 
and  is  the  first  such  installation  for 
customer  use  in  a  downtown  city  store. 
Customers  leave  clothes  in  lockers  and 


pick  them  up  there.  Payment  and 
change-making  are  handled  mechanic¬ 
ally. 

Window  Display  Winners.  Adam, 
Melurum  and  Anderson,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  took  first  prize  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  section  of  the  1953  Ester- 
brook  Pen  window  display  contest. 
The  prize  winner  tied  in  with  the  cor¬ 
onation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  June, 
w'ith  the  slogan:  “Esterbrook  .  .  .  the 
crown  jewel  of  fountain  pens.” 

Second  and  third  place  winners 
were  LANSBt'RGH  &  Bro.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Wileys,  Inc.,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  respectively. 

First  prize  in  the  national  Carnival 
of  Color  window  display  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Daystrom  Furniture  was  won 
by  Foley’s,  Houston,  Texas,  for  a 
window  featuring  color-coordinated 
tableware  and  accessories  with  the  din¬ 
ing  sets.  Second  prize  went  to  Vander- 
velde’s  of  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich. 

PEOPLE 

R.  P.  Herzfeld  last  month  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Boston  Store,  .Mil¬ 
waukee. 

.Alan  H.  Goldenuerc  has  been 
elected  president  of  The  Goldenberg 
Co.,  Washington,  succeeding  Sol 


Greenberg,  who  retired.  Theodore 
D.  Peyser  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board:  Willia.m  A.  Willberg,  head  of 
merchandising,  becomes  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Jack  Katz,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  becomes  treasurer.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  additions  to  the  merchandising 
staff  are  .Albert  J.  Schaeffer,  coming 
from  Morris  B.  Sachs,  Chicago,  and 
Je:rome  F.  Meyer,  formerly  with 
Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore. 

Le.ster  J.  Wilson,  president  of 
Whitney’s,  San  Diego,  retired  this 
month  and  was  succeeded  by  |ames  I. 
Robin-son,  formerly  vice  president  and 
secretary.  Stephen  G.  Fletcher,  a 
former  executive  of  the  store,  returns 
as  vice  president  and  secretary,  and 
J.  Rodney  Gillette,  controller,  was 
elected  treasurer. 

J.  LAWRENt;E  Sherk  has  joined  the 
real  estate  firm  of  Webb  &  Knapp,  as 
a  vice  president,  and  will  serve  as  re¬ 
tail  store  advisor  for  the  firm’s  1.30- 
acre  shopping  center  project  at  Roose¬ 
velt  Field,  Long  Island.  Sherk  was 
most  recently  a  vice  president  of  Fed¬ 
way  Stores,  anil  before  that  was  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
White  House,  San  Francisco. 

Wade  G.  McCargo,  NRDG.A  presi¬ 
dent  and  president  of  H.  V.  Baldwin 
&  Co.,  Richmond,  has  been  named 
Virginia  state  chairman  of  the  Crusade 
for  Freedom.  The  principal  activity 
of  the  Crusade  is  to  maintain  Radio 
Free  Eurojje  through  the  voluntai7 
contributions  of  American  citizens. 

Ben  j.  Schultz,  assistant  to  H.  L. 
Ebersole,  vice  president  and  store  man¬ 
ager  of  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta,  has 
resigned  to  establish  his  own  business. 

At  H.  8c  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
John  Crawford  Pogue,  Jr.,  assistant 
to  the  general  merchandise  manager, 
has  been  appointed  merchandising 
analyst,  with  the  assignment  of  build¬ 
ing  up  certain  departments. 

Alfred  Blasband,  president  of  Snel- 
lenburg’s,  Philadelphia,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Arthur  Silver  as 
his  special  assistant.  Silver  has  been 
home  furnishings  merchandise  man¬ 
ager.  In  his  new  assignment,  he  will 
work  on  the  store’s  extensive  modern¬ 
ization  program.  He  will  be  succeeded 
in  the  home  furnishings  post  by 
Edward  A.  Moos,  notv  merchandise 
manager  of  the  basement  store. 

Walter  Rothschild,  jjresident  of 


COMBINED  HARDWARE-GARDENING  SECTION 
CUTS  SELUNG  COSTS  AT  SIBLEY'S 


This  new  section  at  Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  combines  the 
gardening  and  the  hardware  and  tools  departments.  The  same  personnel  sell 
in  both  departments.  Busy  seasons  for  the  two  merchandise  categories  do  not 
overlap,  except  in  the  spring,  and  selling  cost  is  reduced  because  the  need  for 
hiring  extra  people  at  peak  periods  is  eliminated.  .At  the  same  time,  full  year- 
round  service  is  available  for  each  department.  Salespeople  are  trained  to  be 
expierts  in  both  hardware  and  garden  supplies.  (Photo,  courtesy  of  Hardware 
Distributors,  Inc.) 
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IAIii.iliaiii  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
was  honored  at  a  dinner  in  behalf  of 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthro¬ 
pies  in  New  York  last  month.  Roths¬ 
child  has  been  a  leader  in  the  activities 
of  the  Fetleration  and  of  other  civic 

I  IS  and  philanthropic  groups  for  the  past 
I  40  years.  The  dinner  protluced  nearly 
$20<i.000  in  donations  towards  the 
Fetleration’s  hospitals  and  w’elfare 
agencies. 

Richard  Elwell,  formerly  of 
McKinsey  &  Company,  has  resumed 
practice  as  an  individual  consultant, 
specializing  in  the  planning  and  im¬ 
provement  of  retail  operations. 

MANAGEMENT  and  SALES  AIDS 

Basic  Stock  Study.  The  importance  of 
basic  stock  controls  as  selling  tools  will 
be  emphasized  in  a  forthcoming  Re- 

Iport  to  Management,  scheduletl  for 
the  March  issue  of  Stores.  The 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division  is 
coo|>erating  with  the  research  staff  of 
Stores  in  a  study  of  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  maintaining  well  round¬ 
ed  stocks  of  basic,  fast-moving  num¬ 
bers  and  in  an  analysis  of  suggested 
solutions. 

A  preliminary  survey,  made  among 
merchandise  managers  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  indicates  that  the  need  for  buyer 
education  on  this  subject  is  acute:  also 
that  resource-operated  controls  receive 
only  qualihed  approval  in  many 
quarters. 

Questionnaires  are  currently  being 
circulated  among  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  to  seek  information  on  systems 
and  methods  now  in  use;  other  surveys 
are  being  conducted  simultaneously 
among  merchandise  resources  and 
manufacturers  of  retail  systems  and 
equipment. 

Members  who  would  like  to  con¬ 
tribute  ideas,  experience,  or  suggest¬ 
ions  to  the  study  are  cordially  invited 
to  write  to  Stores,  100  West  31  Street, 
New  York  City  1.  Letters  will  not  be 
quoted  without  permission. 

Meanwhile,  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  continues  to  compile  and  pub¬ 
lish  basic  stock  lists  for  various  depart¬ 
ments.  A  new  piece  goods  list  for  the 
spring  season  is  now  available.  The 
booklet  that  contains  it  also  describes 
three  useful  reorder  systems.  The  cost 
is  $1,  to  NRDGA  members.  Other 
basic  stcKk  lists  available  from  the 


Merchandising  Division  are:  piece 
gcKxls  for  the  fall  season;  notions; 
men’s  furnishings;  children’s  and  in¬ 
fants’  wear,  and  furs. 

Merchandise  Checking.  When  a  sup¬ 
plier  fails  to  mark  shipping  containers 
with  the  store’s  order  number  and  de¬ 
partment  number,  it  slows  up  receiv¬ 
ing  and  checking  and  causes  unneces¬ 
sary  delay  and  expense.  Such  marking 
is  supposed  to  be  standard  practice, 
but  stores  report  as  many  as  a  third  of 
their  ready-to-wear  packages  arrive  un¬ 
marked.  The  NRDGA  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  last  month  wrote  to 
various  manufacturers’  trade  associa¬ 
tions  asking  their  cooperation  to  re¬ 
mind  their  members  of  the  importance 
of  this  retjuirement.  Many  of  the 
manufacturer  groups  have  indicated 
they  would  do  this,  and  bulletins  from 
them  to  their  members  may  produce 
results.  Stores,  meanwhile,  should  not 
rely  on  their  order  form  instructions 
alone;  they  arc  advised  to  restamp 
the  orders  prominently  with  the  mark¬ 
ing  instructions. 

One>Man  Ad  Departments.  .A  new 

booklet  designetl  to  help  the  small  re¬ 
tailer  who  serves  double-duty  as  his 
own  advertising  department  is  now 
available  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111.  Prepared  by  the 
school’s  Business  Management  .Service, 
the  5(j-page  publication  contains  sec¬ 
tions  on  budgets,  media  choice,  over¬ 
all  advertising  programs,  copy  and 
layout  techniques,  merchandise  and 
services  to  promote,  and  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  advertising  and  selling.  A  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  section  and  examples 
of  ads  round  out  the  booklet’s  useful¬ 
ness  to  small  retailers.  “Newspaper 
Advertising  for  the  Small  Retailer’’ 
was  written  by  Isabelle  M.  Zimmerly 
ami  sells  for  50  cents. 

Free  Home  Trials.  A  free-home-trial 
plan  for  the  sale  of  automatic  clothes 
dryers  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Whirlpool  Corporation,  St.  Joseph, 
Mich.,  with  the  aid  of  a  17-page  report 
on  “The  Case  of  the  Missing  Dryer 
Sales’’  that  is  being  sent  to  dealers. 
Emphasizing  the  importance  of  in- 
the-home  demonstration,  the  booklet 
advises  on  the  best  way  to  select  pros¬ 
pects  and  stage  actual  home  demon¬ 


strations  on  a  10-day  trial  basis. 

Included  with  the  re|X)rt  are  post¬ 
cards,  tabloids,  folders  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  material  to  help  the  dealer 
tie-in  with  Whirlpool’s  program.  The 
manufacturer,  as  part  of  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  promotion,  will  pay  up 


AITIRATIOMS... 

at  a  PROfITl 


Alterotion  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewafer  4-5112 


MOBE  SALES... 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


'  «  » 

A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 


1518  Wataut  StTMt,  Philadilphia  2.  Pa. 

The  Research  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 
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to  $20  of  the  dealer’s  installation  costs 
should  the  dryer  be  returned  without 
a  sale. 

Modal  Rooms  for  Bod-Bath  Itoms.  Two 

manufacturer-sponsored  exhibits  in 
New  York  last  month  went  a  long  way 
to  show  buyers  and  the  press  how 
much  room  settings  can  accomplish  in 
dramatizing  new  merchandise  for  bed¬ 
room,  bath  and  closets.  In  one  case, 
six  manufacturers  combined  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  group  of  related  items,  and  set 
up  their  model  rooms  in  a  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  apartment.  In  the  other  case, 
Cfxanese  put  four  bedroom  settings 
on  view  in  its  showrooms  to  introduce 
new  home  furnishings  fabrics. 

The  Park  Avenue  exhibit  showed 
the  Charmed  Circle  group:  Martex 
bath  towels,  bath  mats,  bath  carpet¬ 
ing,  and  kitchen  towels:  North  Star 
blankets;  Cabin  Crafts  bedroom  en¬ 
sembles  and  bath  rugs;  Monsanto’s 
“Ultron’*  vinyl  film;  Ames  shower  cur¬ 
tain  ensembles;  Enrich  closet  acces¬ 
sories.  Designers  John  and  Earline 
Bruce  worked  out  colors  and  patterns 
that  permit  any  item  in  an  extensive 
range  of  colors  and  patterns  to  com¬ 
bine  with  any  other.  They  also  stressed 
easy  maintenance  by  concentrating  on 
washable  materials. 

Four  bedrooms,  with  their  baths 
and  closets,  a  living  room,  and  a 
kitchen  were  used  to  display  the 
Charmed  Circle  merchandise,  which 
will  be  shipped  to  stores  in  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  early  March,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  say,  and  which  is  offered  con¬ 
fined  to  one  store  in  a  market  for  at 
least  60  days.  Unusual  ideas  include: 
A  blanket  wardrobe  of  three  blankets, 
to  be  sold  with  a  free  plastic  storage 
bag  to  match;  shower  curtains  sold 
with  vinyl  film  liner  at  a  single  pack¬ 
age  price;  bedspreads  with  mitered 
corners,  to  be  teamed  up  with  separate 
tailored  dust  ruffles;  projxirtion-scaled 
polka  dots;  closet  accessories  that  ex¬ 
actly  match  the  bedroom  and  bath¬ 
room  colors  and  designs. 

In  the  Celanese  showrooms,  each  of 
four  bedroom  settings  designed  and 
decorated  by  Edward  Ballenger  fea¬ 
tured  a  different  fabric:  Celanese  ace¬ 
tate  sharkskin,  stepping  out  from 
ready-to-wear  to  home  furnishings; 
Celanese  ribbonized  Celaperm  acetate 
taffeta,  creating  somewhat  the  same 


effect  as  tufted  fabric;  Celanese  Cela- 
perm-acetate-striped  antique  satin; 
Peau  de  Faille  of  Celanese  acetate, 
whose  dull  satin  finish  was  used  in  a 
modern  setting. 

Faster  Retail  Reports.  Faster  monthly 
reports  on  retail  sales  are  announced 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which 
now  publishes  a  monthly  flash  report 
on  sales  trends  for  major  business 
groups  within  10  days  after  the  month 
covered.  Thirty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  month,  the  Census  Bureau 
releases  data  on  estimated  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  retail  sales  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  for  selected  kinds  of  business; 
trends  in  some  large  metrop>olitan 
areas  are  also  shown. 

Printed  Copies  of  Vinyl  Standard. 

Now  available  from  the  Supierintend- 
ent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  is 
the  printed  edition  of  the  new  com¬ 
mercial  standard,  CS192-53,  General 
Purjxrse  Vinyl  Plastic  Film,  covering 
test  methods  and  requirements  to  in¬ 
sure  satisfactory  products  for  consum¬ 
er  use.  Also  included  are  suggested 
forms  for  declaring  compliance  with 
the  standard  and  an  identifying  hall¬ 
mark.  Price  per  copy  is  10  cents. 

Photographic  Color  Duplicates.  A 

new  service  offers  color  duplicates 
from  original  photographic  transpar¬ 
encies,  to  be  made  in  ail  sizes  from  35 
mm.  to  1 1  X  14  and  larger,  from  what¬ 
ever  size  transparencies  are  submitted, 
on  Ansco  Color,  Ektachrome  or  Ekta- 
color  duplicating  materials.  The  serv¬ 
ice  is  expected  to  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  users  of  visual  training  meth¬ 
ods  requiring  overhead  or  rear-view 
projectors.  Inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Bebell  &  Bebell  Color 
Laboratories,  2531  Church  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

Booklets  on  Materials  Handling.  The 

first  three  of  a  series  of  12  booklets 
comprising  a  “Library  of  Know-How’’ 
on  materials  handling  are  available 
from  the  Materials  Handling  Insti¬ 
tute,  813  Clark  Building,  Pittsburgh 
22,  Penna.,  at  50  cents  each.  Booklet 
No.  1,  now  in  its  third  printing,  dis¬ 
cusses  scientific  materials  handling,  its 
possibilities,  tools  and  techniques. 


Booklet  No.  2  outlines  methods  of 
analyzing  handling  problems  and  tells 
how  to  compute  costs  and  savings; 
this,  too,  is  in  its  third  printing. 
Booklet  No.  3,  first  issued  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  presents  general  rules  for  analyz¬ 
ing  work  volume  and  work  density. 

National  Crochet  Week.  Cash  prizes 
totaling  $2,600  were  awarded  to  win¬ 
ning  entries  in  the  1953  Nationwide 
Crochet  Contest  last  month.  Top  hon¬ 
ors  went  to  Mrs.  Roy  Stone,  of  Horse 
Cave,  Kentucky;  to  Harry  Kay  of  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas;  and  to  teen-ager  Sally 
Shane,  of  Flax  ton.  North  Dakota.  Con¬ 
test  is  sponsored  each  year  by  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau;  en¬ 
tries  are  made  through  state,  county 
and  local  fairs. 

Two  Electrical  Programs.  Campaigns 
for  promoting  electric  ranges  and  elec¬ 
tric  water  heaters  on  a  coordinated, 
industry-wide  basis  this  Spring  have 
been  announced  by  the  Edison  Elec¬ 
tric  Institute.  The  month  of  April 
will  feature  a  range  promotion  keyed 
to  the  industry  slogan,  “Be  Modem- 
Live  Electrically.’’  The  May  promo¬ 
tion  will  feature  water  heaters  on  the  * 
theme,  “Get  Rid  of  Your  Old  Fash¬ 
ioned  Water  Heater.’’  Displays,  con¬ 
sumer  leaflets,  and  other  helps  will  be 
available  from  the  EEI,  at  420  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Emphasis  on  Gifts.  Because  gift  shop¬ 
pers  are  not  price  shoppers,  stores  are 
urged  by  the  Electrical  Housewares 
Section  of  the  National  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association  to  con¬ 
tinue  stressing  electrical  housewares 
as  gifts.  As  part  of  its  own  effort  in 
this  direction,  NEMA  has  prepared 
new  decalcomanias  and  streamers  for 
store  use. 

New  Name  in  Rayon.  The  Rayon  In¬ 
formation  Center  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  American  Rayon  Institute, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  its 
executive  director,  Benjamin  Wood. 

Valentine  Posters.  Posters  offered  by 
the  Valentine’s  Day  Promotion 
Council,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York,  stress  men’s  wear 
gifts  as  well  as  those  of  general  appeal. 
One  set  of  jxisters  is  for  general  aj> 
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parel  and  other  items,  and  uses  such 
themes  as  “Remember  Those  Dear  to 
You,”  and  “Put  Your  Heart  Into  What 

?  You  Give.”  The  second  set  of  posters, 
specifically  to  point  up  men's  wear, 
uses  the  themes,  “Give  Him  Some¬ 
thing  To  Wear,”  and  “He’ll  Wear 
Your  Valentine.”  Kits  are  offered  for 
sale  to  retailers  by  the  Council. 

Fitting  85  in  100.  Forty-seven  out  of 
every  100  women  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  foundation  garments  they  buy. 
The  Formfit  Covipa.ny  has  found.  Its 
answer  to  that  problem  is  a  basic 
stock  for  corset  departments  which,  it 
says,  will  enable  them  to  fit  and  satisfy 
85  per  cent  of  all  women  foundation- 
wear  shoppers.  Formfit  officials  say 
the  plan  will  provide  stores  with  a 
variety  of  garments  in  a  broad  price 
range,  thus  eliminating  ihe  need  for 
undue  sales  pressure. 

EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 

Recordak  “Sopermotie."  Three  meth¬ 
ods  of  microfilming,  five  different  re¬ 
duction  ratios,  and  a  choice  of  either 
If)  mm.  or  35  mm.  film  are  available  in 
a  new  microfilmer  being  delivered  this 

i  month  by  Recordak.  Corporation, 

I  ' 


Amarican  Thraad't  naw  undar-ceuntar  stock  box. 


subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany.  Fhe  new  incxlel,  known  as  the 
“Supermatic,”  also  has  an  improved 
automatic  feeder  that  will  feed  over 
500  checks  or  small  card-size  records, 
or  200  letter-size  documents,  a  minute. 
.\11  the  operating  features  and  controls 
of  the  “.Supermatic”  are  located  above 
desk  level. 

Spool  Thread  Stockkeeping.  For  con¬ 
venient  under-counter  storage.  The 
American  Thread  Company  now  sup¬ 
plies  a  solid  fiber  stock  tray  that  holds 
50  one-dozen  boxes  of  its  Star  sewing 
thread.  Boxes  are  placed  end-up  in 
the  trays  to  show  color  number  and 
name.  Cut-out  hand  holes  in  the 
trays  make  it  easy  to  handle  them. 


Replenishing  counter  stock  is  a  simpler 
and  quicker  process  this  way  than 
when  the  small  boxes  are  piled  under 
the  counter.  Robert  Gair  Company  de¬ 
signed  the  stock  tray. 

Traffic-Counter.  An  automatic  traffic- 
counter  that  records  the  number  of 
feet  passing  over  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Production  Instrument 
Company,  710-16  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago  6.  A  switch  mat,  when 
stepped  on  by  a  person’s  foot,  actuates 
an  electric  counter.  The  mat  comes  in 
two  sizes,  14"  by  23"  and  18"  by  30", 
and  can  be  connected  to  the  lighting 
circuit  wherever  a  traffic  check  is  de¬ 
sired. 

Point  of  Purchase  Aids.  .Y  newly  de¬ 
signed,  self-illuminating  point  of  sale 
unit  is  available  from  David  Cummi.ns 
and  .\ss(x:iAi ES,  Inc.,  566  Broad  St., 
Glen  Rixk,  N.  j.  An  unbreakable 
plastic  cover  is  hinged  to  a  self-sealing, 
lluorescent-lit  cork  board.  The  top  of 
the  cover  can  be  painted  and  stenciled 
with  trademark  or  copy.  Units  are  in 
standard  size  of  20"  by  30"  or  sjjecial 
sizes  on  order. 

For  self-selection  of  pre-wrapf>ed 


Otit  EUvator  Company's  modol  of  ■  10-story  oIRco  buiMinp  shows  how  now  Tho  now  Rocordok  "Sopormolic"  Microflimor  providos  throo  mothods 

"Awtotronic"  oWvirtorinp  systom  onoblos  ontiro  bonks  of  olovotors  to  "think  for  of  microMming  wsing  oMior  16  mm.  or  35  mm.  Mm.  A  choico  of  Roo 

Ihomsolvos."  An  olostronic  "mostor  broin"  hondtos  oH  trofRc  odjwstmonts.  ratios  of  rodoction  is  cwoiloblo  by  intorchonging  tho  Ions  ossombly. 
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gift  pen  sets.  Flo-Ball  Pen  Corpora¬ 
tion,  16  East  40  Street,  New  York,  sup¬ 
plies  a  five-color  counter  display  unit. 
Each  unit  holds  12  gift  sets;  each  gift 
set  holds  a  pen,  a  refill  cartridge,  and 
a  guarantee  certificate.  And  for  self¬ 
selection  of  paints,  the  Glidden  C;om- 
PANY,  Cleveland,  has  come  up  with  a 
new  fixture  that  can  be  used  against 
the  wall,  as  an  island,  or  around  posts. 
Each  unit  is  four  and  one-half  feet 
high  and  33i/^  inches  wide,  with  ad¬ 
justable  vertical  spacers  to  allow  for 
storage  of  quart,  pint,  or  half-pint  con¬ 
tainers.  Atop  each  unit,  color  chips 
can  be  displayed,  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  guiding  customers  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  where  specific  colors  are  kept  and 
showing  how  each  color  looks. 


chine  equipped  with  new  two-part 
brushes  (an  aluminum  back  and  a 
wood-block  refill)  to  permit  future  re¬ 
placement  of  worn  brushes.  New  ma’- 
chines  of  these  style  numbers  now 
come  equipped  with  the  new'  style 
brushes.  Complete  information  from 
the  manufacturer. 


Scrubber  Refill  Blocks.  Refill  blocks, 
which  permit  the  replacement  of  worn 
scrubbing  brushes  on  floor  scrubbers 
in  five  minutes  or  less  are  announced 
by  the  HiU)  FLtxrR  Machine  Co.,  740 
W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  111. 
Instead  of  sending  worn  brushes  out 
for  refilling,  the  owner  of  a  Hild 
Model  “C”  or  “UC”  can  have  his  ma- 


Power  Wrapper.  A  combination* 
paper-cutter  and  atl-imprinter  for  use 
with  rolls  of  wrapping  paper  is  now 
available  from  J.  j.  Connolly,  Inc., 
457  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  18.  The. 
device,  named  “Jetvertiser,"  is  claimed 
by  its  manufacturer  to  represent  sav¬ 
ings  of  one-third  in  present  labor  costs 
and  one-fourth  in  wrapping  paper  use. 
The  electrically  powered  wrapper  im¬ 
prints  an  advertising  message  in  in¬ 
delible  dyes  while  furnishing  the 
proper  amount  of  paper  for  wrapping 
a  package. 


H«avy-Duty  Register.  Clary  Multi¬ 
plier  Corporation  w'ill  have  available 
on  February  1  a  new  heavy-duty  cash 
register  specifically  designed  for  econ¬ 
omy  and  long  service.  The  model 
number  is  304,  and  it  is  said  to  com¬ 
bine  the  various  features  of  the  earlier 
303  with  mechanical  advancements 
that  guarantee  unusual  durability. 

Improved  Steam  Iron.  A  new  steam 
iron  announced  by  the  LAWRENt;E  M. 
Stein  Company,  815  West  Van  Bureii 
Street,  Chicago,  features  a  longer 
steam  travel  with  a  specially  construct¬ 
ed  well  to  dry  the  steam  and  prevent 
spotting;  its  makers  say  it  is  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  for  correct  heat; 
has  a  sealed  magnetic  valve  that  re¬ 
quires  no  packing.  The  new  model, 
called  M-16,  can  be  used  for  wet  or  dry 
heat,  and  is  available  for  110  voltage, 
AC  only,  in  12,  16  and  20  jjound  units. 
Descriptive  circular  is  available  from 
the  company. 


The  Leather  Look 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


Clary'*  iMw  hoavy-duty  ca*h  r«gi*l«r. 


ever,  should  be  done  very  carefully. 
Heat  damages  this  plastic.  In  the 
fashionable  pastel  colors,  some  sun 
fading  is  to  be  exjjected. 


Problems  In  Design.  Because  of  the 
tlry  cleaning  difficidty,  certain  precau¬ 
tions  in  garment  design  are  impor¬ 
tant.  A  bulletin  recently  published 
by  the  NID  showed  a  fabric  wind- 
breaker  with  imitation  leather  sleeves. 
The  sleeves  precluded  drycleaning, 
but  laundering  bled  the  fabric  colors. 
Laundering  of  even  all-over  vinyl  gar¬ 
ments  is  generally  out  of  the  question 
as  the  linings,  interlinings,  shoulder 
pads  and  whatever  else  goes  into  the 
tailoring  of  the  garment  would  be 
severely  affected  by  such  procedure. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dryclean¬ 
ing  has  concluded  that  the  only  way  to 
handle  the  all-over  vinyl  jacket  is  to 
brush  the  outside  surface  down  as  well 
as  possible  with  soap  and  w'ater  and 
to  sponge  the  lining  with  solvents  care¬ 
fully.  In  the  case  of  trimmed  apparel 
that  must  be  drycleaned,  the  vinyl 
parts  must  be  removed.  This  would 
not  be  difficult  if  the  parts  were  made 
removable,  but  so  far  this  has  not  been 
the  practice.  In  any  case,  drycleaners 
may  be  exjiected  to  accept  any  vinyl 
product  at  the  customer’s  risk  only. 


Connolly'*  combination  cuttor-imprintor. 


Threo-ln-One  Cleaner.  One  basic, 
heavy  duty  wet-dry  vacuum  cleaner, 
the  BWD  18,  introduced  by  the 
Clarke  Sanding  Machine  Co.,  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Mich.,  is  described  by  its  maker 
as  three  units  in  one.  The  motor 
powering  the  new  machine  may  l)e 
removed  for  use  as  a  portable  vacuum 
to  reach  hard-to-get-at  places,  the 
manufacturer  suggests,  or  it  may  be 
used  as  a  high-velocity  blower  for 
cleaning  motors  and  machinery.  At¬ 
tachments  are  available  for  all  three 
uses  of  the  machine.  Details  from  the 
manufacturer. 
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